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SOCIALISM : 


ITS SCOPE AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 


Sm WiLtiam Harcourt was quite right a few years ago when he 
said: “We are all Socialists now.” The tendency of nearly all 
modern legislation is toward Socialism ; of this there can be little 
doubt, whether we appreciate the fact or not. In increased State 
control of industry, in the progressive development of our municipal 
activity, in the humanisation of our Poor Law administration, as 
well as in the growth of Trade Union influences and co-operative 
enterprise, we have agencies that have the effect, if not always the 
intention, of spreading the principles of Socialism ; and we cannot 
wonder if there are those who view this growth of communism with 
suspicion, if not positive alarm. The question of the political and 
industrial development of Socialism—the question whether in detail 
or entirety it merits support or opposition—is worthy our best 
attention. 

What is Socialism? Does its gospel contain the elements of 
logic ?—of sense ?—of justice ?—of anything that is relatively or 
actually sound in sociology qr economics? Are its principles 
applicable or essential to the growth of a healthy, progressive, or 
rational social system? These are questions we would do well to 
approach with minds as unbiased as possible. Socialism, as the 
writer understands it, is of three kinds, or rather three degrees— 
the theoretical, the practical, and the ideal. These may again be 
subdivided, but not necessarily for the purpose of the present 
contribution, which is intended as a plain expression of personal 
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opinion upon a subject of growing importance. Theoretical 
Socialism appears to be a doctrine that a community of interests 
is the best form of society. Practical Socialism is the collective 
ownership or regulation of any of the means, methods, or instru- 
ments of production, destruction, distribution, communication, or 
defence. Ideal Socialism seeks nothing less than a social system 
that shall be—at least, according to some of its expounders— 
immaculate ; it looks forward to the earthly fulfilment of that well- 
known injunction of Christ's: “ Be ye perfect.” 

Leaving the theoretical and ideal Socialisms to their propagators 
(invariably well-meaning, and often self-sacrificing men and women) 
let us briefly examine the main features of the practical. In doing 
this we shall be compelled to admit that ‘“‘ we are all Socialists” in 
practice, whether we believe in the theory of Socialism or not. 
Municipally and Imperially we are committed to Socialism. How 
much further we shall go in a socialistic direction will be for our 
future—not very distant future—consideration. And here the 
writer must confess to a profound desire to see a much greater and 
rapider development of Socialism upon rational lines than we have 
hitherto witnessed—hence the present article. In practical Socialism, 
so long as we have anything like purity of administration, there is 
little for the most timid to be afraid of, for we are already actually 
“all Socialists,” no matter what our political opinions may be. The 
man who demands the nationalisation of land and machinery, and 
who believes the millennium could be achieved by Act of Parliament, 
is taken for granted to be a Socialist by everybody. But the more 
moderate man—the Liberal, say—-who demands the extension of 
the suffrage and a few mild social and industrial reforms is also a 
Socialist, inasmuch as he believes in a certain amount of democratic 
legislation in the communal interest. And your Tory, whois proud 
of the Army and Navy managed by the State for the State, is also 
a Socialist because he believes that these great institutions are better 
in the hands of the State than they possibly could be if owned and 
controlled by some private firm or some syndicate, 

The condemnation of Socialism and the ridiculing of its advocates 
usually come of a misconception of the meaning of Socialism. 
Listen to a man denounce what he believes to be Socialism, and see 
him shake his fist in your face if you dare to tell him you are a 
Socialist ; but ask him if he seriously objects to having his country 
protected by State-paid soldiers, or his house by a municipal police- 
man. Ask him if he refuses to avail himself of the benefits of a 
State postal system. Ask him if he objects to crossing a municipal 
bridge, or if he objects to a municipal watering-cart slacking the 
dust in a municipal road. He will undoubtedly tell you that these. 
things are quite in order—are essential, in fact—and will ask you 
in amazement what they have to do with the merits or demerits of 
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Socialism—totally unaware, perhaps, that they are all examples of 
practical Socialism. 

Circumstances considered, we have already gone a fair distance in 
the direction of a socialistic Commonwealth, State Socialism in 
the shape of an army and a navy, and an educational and a postal 
system, and municipal Socialism in the shape of water, gas, electricity, 
trams, &c., and free roads, streets, bridges, parks, libraries, &c., &c., 
have unquestionably contributed largely to the social and material 
progress of the community ; and to a continual and rational extension 
of the principles of Socialism we must look for the best and truest 
evolution of society. There,is no denying the fact that the socialistic 
theory is taking deeper and deeper root in the minds of the thinking 
portion of the people, and the principles of Socialism are being more 
and more extensively applied, especially in municipal matters. 
There is also in this country a distinct ripening of public opinion in 
favour of at least one great measure of State Socialism—the 
nationalisation of the railways—the consummation of which the 
writer ventures to predict is within measurable distance. 

And why not hasten to nationalise the railways of this country ? 
What logical, or moral, or even financial reason can be adduced in 
defence of our present system of railway management, or against 
State acquisition ? No fewer than twenty-five Governments own 
and operate a portion, or the whole, of their railway systems with, 
in most cases, highly satisfactory results to the State, the public, 
and the trading interests of the various countries. Germany, and 
some other countries in which the railways were originally built by 
private enterprise as in this country, nationalised their lines by giving 
Government stock for railway stock. Why should Britain lag 
behind in this respect? We only need compare our postal system 
under State control with our railway system under private control 
to be convinced of the efficiency and economy of State Socialism in 
this respect at least. Moreover, if it is in the national interest for 
the community to own the highways, why not the railways? There 
can be little doubt but that railway nationalisation will be the next 
step in State Socialism taken by Britain—the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country will imperatively demand it at no 
very distant date. The positively shameful manner in which many 
of our industries are handicapped by the scandalously high and 
unjust railway rates we have to pay in this country, compared with 
the rates paid by our American, German, French, and Belgian 
competitors, will render State control of British railways inevitable. 
And when our railways become State property, land nationalisation 
will follow as an indispensable corollary. 

Already we have unmistakable signs that the great fiscal con- 
troversy is having the effect of awakening many of our people to a 
recognition that by far the most injurious tariffs that British industry 
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has to contend against are those levied in our own country in the 
shape of ground rents, mining royalties, and railway rates. This 
has given the various progressive forces—especially the Socialiste— 
a long-needed battle cry; and, thereby, the movement for the 
extinction of those twin evils, land monopoly and railway monopoly, 
has received a valuable impetus; and, undoubtedly, the progress of 
State Socialism will be able to keep pretty nearly on a level in the 
future with the indisputable advance of municipal Socialism. It 
may be that the actual word Socialism will not be continually dinned 
in our ears in this country, but the avowed Socialists will grow— 
are growing—in numbers and in influence, and will gradually elbow 
the old parties out of the municipal councils and out of Parliament. 
They are the party of the Future—the party whose speakers and 
writers are really in earnest, and therein lies the guarantee of solid, 
if steady, progress. As they are already permeating, if not dominating, 
our municipal and parochial life, so will they quicken our political 
affairs in the interests of what they believe to be the most desirable 
of social systems—a co-operative Commonwealth. 

And we would do well to note that Socialism is not confined 
within the limits of domestic, or even national, politicos ; it is of an 
international character. The Socialists of every country stand up, 
above all other parties, for peace. As the municipality stands for 
the peace of the city, and as the State stands for the peace of the 
nation, so does Socialism stand for the peace of the world. Whatever 
may be said against the Socialists, this much may be said in their 
favour: they take a wider view of politics than any other party, 
and their growth means the growth of international concord, slow 
though it may seem. ‘The Socialists may not all be perfect by any 
means, they may not always advance their doctrines with the 
profoundest logic, and some of them may spend more of their time 
in caustic denunciation than in profitable or wise education; but, 
taken as a party, earnestly endeavouring to purify and humanise 
parochial, national, and international politics, in holding up a bright 
ideal to the oppressed in every land, and in preaching the gospel 
of brotherhood, they are performing, or at least attempting, a work 
that merits our sympathy, respect, and admiration; and humanity 
has much to gain, but little to lose, by a continuous spread of 
rational socialistic doctrines, and by a further development of 
practical socialistic principles. 

T. Goon. 
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PROTECTION AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS. 


As every road leads to Rome, so every fact (and still more every 
fiction), when suitably treated can be made to serve as an over- 
whelmivg argument fur protection, For instance, if wages in 
Germany are high, that proves the value of protection; if they 
are low, then, of course, we must have a tariff to prevent ourselves 
from being swamped by the products of German sweated labour. 
This kind of argument, convincing as it is to all but the most 
bigoted free trader, has the further advantage that it renders any 
preliminary agreement as to facts quite superfluous. 

On the question of foreign investments the want of agreement 
is so striking, that it is rather instructive to bring together some of 
the opinions of leading protectionists, 

The excess of imports over exports, and the supposed drain of 
gold to meet the difference, have haunted the imagination of the 
protectionist for centuries, and only the clear evidence of the Board 
of Trade returns has been able to dispel the myth about the drain 
of gold, and to show that the flow of the precious metals is in 
rather than out. Undaunted by this reverse, the protectionists set 
their wits to work and produced the well-known ‘‘ foreign invest- 
ments” scare. To Mr. Byng belongs the credit of having been 
among the first to introduce this new terror to the public. In his 
book, Protection: the Views of a Manufacturer, he presents an elaborate 
argument’ to the effect that the excess of imports over exports 
is met very largely by the surrender of securities purchased in our 
palmy days, that we are living on our capital, and are accordingly on 
the road to ruin. 

Mr. ©. A. Vince in his pamphlet, Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals, 
offers the same suggestion with regard to the fact that America 
sends us more goods than we send her. 

“This is a discomposing explanation, for it means that we are eating up 
our capital, the savings of bygone fat years—that we are buying corn and 
cotton from America not with the products of present industry, but with 


the economies of past industry. If it is true that these savings are being 
spent, we cannot help asking what will happen when they are all spent.”* 


This anxiety as to the state of our foreign investments is not 
1 Pp, 93-99, 2 Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals, p. 77. 
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unnatural, but the writer of the Daily Telegraph's mammoth pamphlet 
on Imperial Reciprocity goes farther, contending that we ought not 
only to maintain our foreign investments intact, but should even 
refrain from drawing the interest; that is, we should re-invest it 
and thus allow the debt to accumulate. 


“The account for food and raw material is balanced even now, not by 
any present earnings of our own, but by the interest upon the savings of 
a former generation, and must be balanced to a greater and greater extent 
in that manner. This interest formerly accumulated as additional capital 
invested abroad. Under our present system a heavy check is already placed 
upon that accumulation of capital. Americans are steadily buying back 
their own securities. At this rate the time must arrive when we shall 
begin to trench upon the capital itself, and nobody is quite sure, or can be 
quite sure, that we are not trenching upon it now.” ! 


This is quite in accordance with the theory which views imports 
as a more or less necessary evil, but must offer a most appalling 
prospect to the protectionist who looks to the future; for we must 
either go on eternally re-investing the income without ever deriving 
any benefit, or we are only postponing the evil day when the flood 
of imports will recommence with redoubled violence, We have here 
a curious example of the hesitating attitude of protectionists to the 
whole question of foreign investments. These are at the same time 
a blessing and acurse. The original process of investing is a healthy 
one since it stimulates exports. But unfortunately the interest falls 
to be paid, and this naturally takes the unpleasant form of the import 
of commodities which ruin home industries, If we could dispense 
altogether with this latter, foreign commerce would be robbed of half 
its terror for the tariff reformer. 

As the Board of Trade returns destroyed the ‘‘ export of bullion” 
myth, so its offspring the “ export of securities ” has been demolished 
by the Income Tax returns. These leave no doubt that we are 
adding substantially to our foreign investments. 

Once it was made clear that such was the case, the protectionists 
forgot all their previous laments and began to bring forward this 
remarkable growth in our foreign investments as one of the most 
unmistakable signs of our commercial decay. Mr. Wyndham 
sounded the alarm and the cry has been taken up by numerous other 
tariff reformers. 


“‘ If you read the Blue-book you will find that the income assessed to 
Income Tax which comes from foreign investments abroad has doubled in 
less than twenty years. For whereas the income enjoyed by people so 
fortunate as to invest their money abroad amounted to thirty-one millions 
of interest in 1882-83 ; it amounted to sixty-two millions last year. These 
sixty-two millions people invest abroad to get a higher interest than they 
can get at home from Government securities and Consols. That means 


1 Imperial Reciprocity, p. 57. The italics are mine. 
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that there are some fifteen hundred millions of our money invested abroad, 

and if it has doubled in less than twenty years it means that something 
like seven hundred and fifty millions have been invested abroad in less 
than nineteen years. The Blue-book only takes account of money invested 
in foreign railways and foreign Government securities, and it excludes a 
great deal of capital invested in a great number of industrial enterprises 
abroad. Well, how much British money has been invested abroad in the 
last ten or fifteen years, I tremble to think.”? 


Mr. Balfour, for his part, can find no evidence that we are living 
on our capital,” and deplores the tendency of capital under the present 
system to flow abroad. 


“ As regards the national income from foreign investments it has to be 
observed that while it must always be better for the inhabitants of any 
country to own capital than not to own it, it is better that the capital they 
own should be earning a profit at home, than it should be earning the same 
profit abroad. If, indeed, there is no further room at home for the 
employment of capital, then, no doubt, it will be far better for all con- 
cerned that the overflow of wealth should be turned to account elsewhere 
than that it should run to waste. On the other hand, if capital which 
goes abroad might have increased the effective demand for British labour, 
its expatriation is pro tanto a loss to the labourer and the nation, if not to 
the capitalist himself.” ° 


For confusion of thought on the whole subject, the palm must be 
awarded to Mr. Bonar Law. Speaking in the House of Commons 
he is reported to have said: 


‘“‘ Tf the excess of imports was a proof of prosperity, then, if they found 
any country where the exports steadily, regularly, and largely exceeded 
the imports, that country must be drifting to bankruptcy. The United 
States was such a country. During the last six years the total exports of 
the United States had exceeded the total imports by more than one 
hundred millions a year, and, if they, made allowance for freight, the excess 
was still nearly one hundred millions. How was that excess paid for ? 
He knew of no way except by the transfer of capital from this or some 
other country to America.” ‘ 


Mr. Bonar Law is apparently under the impression that the 
excess of American exports indicates a movement of capital towards 
the States. This error arises from his regarding the securities, 
which might possibly be employed to pay for the excess, as the 
capital; instead of their being, as is really the case, a mere receipt 
for the capital, the actual movement of this latter being in exactly 
the opposite direction. 

Thus not only is there-a complete want of agreement as to the 
question whether capital is flowing into the country or flowing out, 
but also quite contradictory views as to which process is desirable. 
In either case, of course, not a shadow of doubt remains in the 

1 Mr. Wyndham at .s ees November 28, 1904. 


2 Insular Free Trade, p. 8 Ibid. »» p. 15. 
4 Seotsman Report, ead 10, 1904. 
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minds of these reformers that Free Trade is the root of the evil, 
whichever that may be. 

When we come to the precise manner in which tariffs bring 
about this migration of capital, we would gather from Professor 
Ashley, Mr. Balfour, and most of the Protectionist writers that 
tariffs were framed with the express intention of attracting capital, 
and that this was one of their most important functions. Against 
this view we may set the following quotation from Liberal Unionist 
Association pamphlet, A. 18: 


“For years restrictions have been placed by foreign countries upon 
British subjects who desire to purchase land or to carry on business 
within the foreign territory concerned. It is becoming harder and harder 
for British subjects to invest capital in any industrial concern abroad 
unless they abandon their nationality. In France, in Germany, and in 
Russia, regulations of ever-increasing severity discourage or prohibit the 
investment of British capital under British management in the purchase 
of land or in the conduct or industry. In many States of the United 
States a similar policy is pursued. . . . It need hardly be added that no 
such restrictions are placed upon foreigners who desire to invest their 
capital in this country, and many examples may be quoted of industries 
started by foreigners within the United Kingdom, of which the major 
part of the profits is withdrawn from this country as soon as realised.” 


The whole contention that tariffs favour the transference of 
capital from non-protected to protected countries is based upon the 
statement that profits are higher in the latter ; a statement which as 
yet is quite unproved, and which, even when conceded, admits of 
more interpretations than one. For the extra profit may come from the 
pockets of the consumer or from the reduced wages of the workers. 
To exclude these two alternatives it must be shown that the 
higher profits of capital result from its greater efficiency. As yet 
this has not been established, and, on the other hand, there is 
considerable evidence indicating that the high price of certain com- 
modities in protected countries tends to induce wasteful competition 
by attracting a superabundant amount of capital into these indus- 
tries. Mr. Havemeyer, of the Sugar Trust, told the American 
Industrial Commission that : 


“* One of the chief causes of industrial combination in the United States 
has been undue protection by means of the customs tariff inducing in 
the first place excessive competition by the establishment of plants in the 
hope of securing the high margin between the cost and the foreign price 
plus the duty and later combination in order to secure the advantage of 
this margin.” 


After all, this growth of our foreign investments admits, perhaps, 
of a much simpler explanation, one, moreover, which is based neither 
upon doubtful “facts” nor still more doubtful inferences, Pro- 
tectionists themselves admit that even after fifty years of Free Trade 
Britain still possesses a greater accumulation of capital than any 
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other country. That abundant capital means, ceteribus paribus, 
smaller returns is familiar to every person acquainted with the 
money market, and consequently we must expect to see capital 
flowing to places where it is relatively scarcer, and therefore com- 
mands a higher return. No doubt it would be better for the 
labouring classes, as such, if a method could be devised of retaining 
this capital at home without at the same time placing any check 
upon its rate of accumulation. But that a tax on imports is the 
best way of doing this, or is even capable of doing this, remains 
(like some other Protectionist assertions) to be proved. 


W. M. LIGHTBODY. 





SOME RESULTS OF FREE TRADE IN 
ENGLAND AND PROTECTION IN 
UNITED STATES. 


QUESTIONS of fiscal policy so nearly approach attempts to solve the 
problem of the infinite that they are best treated on general prin- 
ciples. This is illustrated at page 361 of the great Blue Book 
referred to by Mr. Chamberlain, which states, “We might go back 
indefinitely allowing for the agricultural labour that raised the 
wheat, that fed the man, that made the machinery that spun the 
yarn, and so on.” It is safe therefore in discussing any proposal to 
effect a change to approach the subject from the standpoint of 
effect. This leads us to make a comparison of the results of the 
foreign trading of the United States and of this country, as the two 
nations have opposite fiscal policies. 

Of late years the value of the exports from the United States has 
enormously exceeded that of the imports, amounting during the last 
few years to over four thousand million dollars. This arises not 
from the export of manufactures but of products of the soil, bread 
stuffs, cotton, dairy produce and petroleum, and in effect means 
that the result of the United States trade under Protection is that 
it has sold that amount of merchandise out of stock more than it has 
bought—in other words, it has made that amount of gross profit. If 
we turn to page 404 of the great Blue Book we find exactlythe con- 
verse effect in this country. Our imports exceed our exports, there- 
fore in a corresponding manner the difference appears to represent 
@ gross loss. But when, as shown at page 101, the earnings of our 
shipping are taken into account, our commerce with other nations has 
not been so unsatisfactory as would appear from the figures of imports 
and exports alone. It must also be borne in mind in making a 
comparison of exports and imports with those of the United States 
that their exports are mostly carried by our shipping, which 
means a deduction from our nation’s gross lose on the one hand 
and a diminution of the gross profit of the United States on the 
other. The excess of our imports is made up of food, which shows 
that we can buy commodities under this category cheaper abroad 
than we can produce them in this country. And as our exports 
consist almost entirely of manufactures it is equally demonstrated 
that we can produce the commodities exported either. cheaper or 
better than the countries we export them to, as we do not indulge 
in the luxury of dumping. It is instructive to note that whilst our 
volume of trade botk in imports and exports is increasing that of the 
United States is decreasing. This after their sensational increases 
of previous years points to those increases having been the result 
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either of artificial stimulants or of selling goods at a loss to ger 
business. 

Trade being bad in each country it must be concluded that there 
are factors in international trading which must be reckoned with 
outside fiscal policy, otherwise, having regard to the foregoing 
figures, one nation would be in the height of prosperity and the 
other in the depth of adversity. 

The discordant results of each nation’s trade lead us to ask whether 
both have not been like two Kilkenny cats trading on capital for many 
years past. Tho United States on the accumulated raw products of 
its soil by—to use a legal phrase which! aptly illustrates the posi- 
tion—committing waste, and this country on its savings by utilising 
its reserve of accumulated wealth. During the period it had control 
of the world’s trade through coal it made money rapidly, and having 
amassed wealth invested that wealth in foreign countries where the 
supply of money was less than the demand, with the result as 
shown at page 104 in the Blue Book that the visible profits and 
interest on those investments have doubled in the last twenty years, 
having risen from an annua! return of 31 millions to 62 millions, but 
as only a yearly average of 6 millions has come back annually in the 
shape of imported gold (page 99) the difference has been allowed to 
remain abroad to assist other nations to compete with us. This 
utilisation of surplus capital abroad does not give employment to 
our people. If the object of a proposed change in our fiscal policy 
be to coerce foreigners into buying our manufactures, would it not be 
fairer to place an extra tax on those wealthy people who seek to make 
money by thus assisting foreigners to compete with us and paying 
for labour out of our country instead of putting the burden on the 
shoulders of the poor by taxing food?‘/ What difference in prin- 
ciple is there between supplying our enemy in war with powder 
and shot to kill our people, and in peace with money to destroy our 
trade and take the bread out of their mouths? “If Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain wishes to benefit the working men of this country would it 
not be better to increase the income tax on profits made on foreign 
investments, and so encourage the investment of capital in home 
industries instead of taxing food? Whyshould landowners and manu- 
facturers who employ their wealth in support of the industries of 
this country, and thereby give labour to its inhabitants, pay the same 
rate as those who use their money in assisting to destroy them, at the 
same time receiving the benefit of our laws ? 

Notwithstanding the balance of trade during the last few years 
has apparently amounted to a large sum against this nation, thereby 
showing a gross loss, we are better off than the United States, as we 
are told at p. 99 of the Blue Book that no part of our excess of 
imports “ is accounted for by an outward flow of precious metals,” 
and that on the contrary on balance we acquired sixty millions 
sterling of bullion and specie. This accumulation as the result of 
@ nation’s trade represents the net realised profit of that trade, 
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and is equivalent to an increase in a private trader's wealth or 
balance in hie bank. These cash results, or net profits, speak well 
for Free Trade. Although the protected United States have pro- 
duced over three million ounces of gold from their mines for many 
years past and similar large quantities of silver, there has been an 
excess of exports of bullion, and the true baromefer of foreign trade, 
the rate of exchange, has ebbed and flowed about the gold exporting 
point, and large shipments of gold are being made from the United 
States. It may be said that a country producing such large quan- 
tities of gold and silver as the United States necessarily exports 
those commodities, but it must be borne in mind that the balance 
of trade of that country in merchandise appears to be largely in its 
favour—last year it was many hundred million dollars—therefore 
that nation’s sales being largely in excess of its purchases, it should 
have gold flowing into it in payment, yet it has had to pay cash 
by its export of bullion for the privilege of selling its goods, a 
result which simply amounts to exchanging 1,460,000,000 dollars 
of merchandise for 991,000,000 dollars, and paying to do so. 

In this country, notwithstanding that during the last ten years 
we have bought more than we sold, we have accumulated sixty 
millions of gold by doing so. There must be some peculiar advan- 
tage in Free Trade to bring about such different results, and while 
we are putting money in our pockets in this manner, it is folly to 
swop horses crossing the stream and change our Free Trade for the 
system of Protection, which takes money out of the pockets of the 
people of the United States, and causes that country as an entity 
to carry on business at a loss. 

It is instructive to compare the latest New York Bank returns 
with those of past years, and note how of late the item Loans and 
Discounts has gradually increased. It is now $1,096,810,000 ; 
last year at this date it was $965,060,000, and the year before 
$890,400,000. 

Page 316 of the Blue Book shows light on the result of Protection 
on the foreign trade of a nation. We find from the quoted report of 
the United States of America Industrial Commission 1900, vol i. 
p. 22, the Vice-President of the Standard Oil Company explained 
“it was necessary to cut foreign prices for a time in order to secure 
the market.” And that the President of the American Steel Hoop 
Company stated : 

“The Carnegie Steel Company were practically the pioneers in export- 
ing steel; they were doing it to make a market; they started largely in 
93; they wanted gold and could not get it. . . . They proposed to sell for 


20 per cent. less than they sold for at home lower than their cost price 
and it was done to keep things moving and bring gold back.” 


In this year 1893 the United States exported $108,697,451 of gold 
and imported but $22,069,380, leaving $86,628,071 as the excess of 


exports of gold without taking into account a rise in annual exports 
of silver from six to thirty millions of dollars, It thereby appears 
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that Protection had rendered the United States so short of money— 
gold—that, like a tradesman pushed by his creditors, it had to 
realise its stock-in-trade at a sacrifice to raise the wind, and to do 
so had recourse to that fallacious system of creating an artificial 
market, a proceeding which only recoils on those who attempt it. 

We freely admit it is not satisfactory trading to be compelled 
partly to live on our savings, and to this extent that “it is not well 
with us.” Does Mr. Chamberlain supply the remedy ? 

At all events there are so many unknown quantities in the trade 
of nations that it would be most unwise to attempt any legislation 
without more extended investigation. Is Protection in any shape 
different in principle to an attempt to create an artificial market— 
i.e., to interfere with the natural law of supply and demand? In 
whatever manner such attempts have been made they have always 
resulted in disaster ; but they seem to fascinate the human mind 
like attempts to accomplish the mechanical fallacy of getting more 
power out of a machine than that put into it. 

It would appear that the position of this country in comparison 
with that of the United States is akin to that of a successful 
tradesman whose prosperity meets with opposition in the shape of 
his competitor endeavouring to secure his business by carrying on 
what is termed “a cutting trade,” 7.¢., selling at a loss to obtain 
business. Under such circumstances it is only natural that his 
trade should fall off like ours did a few years since, If he is rich 
enough to weather the storm he comes out on the top, although he 
may be temporarily crippled by its effects. As we appear to be 
getting over our bad time, having ceased to lose headway and are 
forging ahead, we should continue our policy and fight to the death 
any attempt to protect our trade by duties on food. Such a pro- 
ceeding by increasing our cost of production is tantamount to all 
our customers imposing duties on our manufactures, and will only 
make it easier for our competitors to compete with us, especially in 
un-protected countries. As our trade with these amounts to far 
more than that with protected, we should only be throwing away 
the substance to grasp the shadow. 

We have prided ourselves upon being a Free Trade country. 
We venture to ask: Are we correct in this assumption? Are we 
not only half Free Traders and half Protectionists ? A manufactured 
commodity is made up of two parts, one Material, and the other 
Labour in fashioning that material. While we have Free Trade in 
the material have we not the highest protection in labour in conse- 
quence of Trade Unions travelling beyond the sphere in which they 
are useful? While they are content with protecting the individual 
workman from the black sheep amongst manufacturers taking 
advantage of his helplessness, they benefit society, but when they 
treat all manufacturers alike, whether good or bad, they damage 
the interests of working men as a class especially when they arrogate 
to themselves to dictate what workiny men are to do and how they 
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are to do their work, thus bringing down the intelligent and indus- 
trious worker to the general level of mediocrity. Leaders of Trades 
Unions cannot get away from Nature’s principle that the fittest 
survives, and it is open to question whether if the working men of 
England had not been trammelled by the orders of their Trades 
Unions, Cobden’s anticipations as to the result of Free Trade 
would not have proved correct, and that no protected country could 
have competed with us. By the Untied States supplying us with 
our staple food, wheat, at half the price it was when we adopted 
Free Trade, have we not been able to carry on our trade at the 
expense of the citizens of the United States? Are they not now 
reaping the effect of Protection in paying 25 cents a bushel to import 
wheat from Canada to supply this country with flour? Will not this 
end in Canada increasing its trade by milling its own corn and sending 
flour to us direct at a saving of 25 cents a bushel ? 

Has not the real difference between the Free Trade of this 
country and the Protection of Continental nations consisted in the 
fact that they have made up for the extra expense of production 
caused by using highly priced protected materials by a lower labour 
cost? We are told by the Blue Book, page 290, that the ratio of 
money wages paid in Germany as compared with those prevailing 
in this country is two-thirds, and in France three-quarters of 
those paid in this country, and in the United States it is one and 
a-half, but it is expressly stated that in this estimate ‘no account 
is taken of differences of distribution of industries, of hours of 
work, or efficiency of labour.” Until accurate data are obtained 
respecting the effect of these items, it is only guessing in the dark 
to expect to remedy our bad trade by a change of fiscal policy. 
Such a change may only assist our competitors. A practical illus- 
tration of the necessity for probing these questions to the bottom 
occurred to the writer visiting the United States in 1880. He could 
not understand how a make of French silk, with the heavy duty 
levied on it, could be sold at the price quoted ; consequently he 
obtained a few samples to compare with the same make in this 
country. On doing so it was found their width was 14 inches less 
than the same make of silk sold here. With such tricks as this, 
and by unduly drawing on the natural resources of the nation, and 
working longer hours and harder, it is easily understood how the 
United States manage to pay so much for labour. Machinery 
cannot supply brains, and every manufactured article requires a 
certain quantity of brain-power to bring it into use, and if the price 
paid for that power is higher in one country than in another, the 
country paying the higher rate of wage cannot compete with the 
other if the quality of the brains in each country is the same. We 
are satisfied the British workman can hold his own if he chooses to 
exert himself and take pride in his work. Let him do this and we 
shall want no new fiscal policy to hold our own. 

We venture to suggest that the result of Protection in the 
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United States has been to place that country in the power of 
Canada. The latter wants population to exploit her vast natural 
resources, the importance of which are now beginning to be grasped. 
The United States cannot compete with Canada in growing wheat, her 
average production per acre is many more bushels than that of the 
United States, therefore farming can be carried on in Canada at a 
greater profit than in the States. This is verified by the continu- 
ously increasing migration from the parts of the United States 
adjoining Canada into that country. If, therefore, Canada were to 
say to England we will treat you as part of the British Empire 
and levy no duties on commodities manufactured by you if you 
take our productions on the same conditions, the result would be 
that the migration from the United States would increase tenfold 
and Canada would get the principal thing she requires, population. 
For a time this, no doubt, would damage the interests of her 
manufacturers, but the benefits the country as a whole would derive 
would enable her to compensate them for any loss they might 
sustain, In effect it would operate like cutting back a young tree— 
only make Canada grow stronger in future and enable her to 
compete with the world. No doubt it would be a bold move on 
her part, but it would give her the lead of the American Continent. 
by reason of the immense value of her virgin natural resources. 
The results of Protection in the United States tend to show that 
it only creates multimillionaires, whose object in life appears to be 
to increase their wealth. It certainly has not proved so successful 
either there or in Germany or Russia (the most highly protected 
nation in the world) as to warrant our adopting its principles until 
we have satisfied ourselves beyond all doubt that the cause of our 
present bad trade is due to Free Trade. Are there not many other 
reasons for the present condition of business? We mention one. 
Have not most civilised countries overtraded in emblems of wealth, 
i.¢., stocks and shares, and after giving them inflated values, sought 
to use them as international currency at those values, with the result 
that this supposed wealth is found to be inconvertible into real 
wealth—gold, consequently there is no circulation of money, a 
necessity for good trade. A paper credit, to be of use as currency, 
should be based on consumable commodities, so that it must right 
itself. Stocks and shares are like ladies’ bonnets, readily convertible 
whilst in fashion, but if out of fashion they can only be realised at 
an alarming sacrifice. Unfortunately what is termed fiscal policy 
affects the pocket, and the human mind in such a case is liable to 
regard its effect from the narrow point, its effect on the individual 
giving an opinion without regard to others. Is not the question 
pre-eminently one which should be thrashed out before it comes 
before the country to be determined on? Would not the appoint- 
ment of a representative Royal Commission, consisting of influential 
men drawn from all classes, be beneficial to elucidate the subject ? 
ANTHONY PULBROOK. 











1388 Biackrgiars Roap, 
Lonpon, 8.E. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
P.C., M.P., Erc., Enc. 


PREMIER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Si,—My object in addressing you is the exercise of a moral 
right of manhood, one of which our out-of-date rusty law deprives 
many (perhaps some 180,000) of manhood suffrage,in a country which 
claims to be the leader among nations for liberty and rights of 
citizenship. 


It will be a matter of indifference to me whether this com- 
munication is noticed or otherwise, yet some satisfaction and a 
weight off one’s mind to feel that certain impulses of conscience 
have been discharged, a task completed, with a certain feeling of 
relief that promulgating one’s views accomplishes, even if their 
destination on paper is the waste-paper basket. 

Those who have followed closely the events of our history for the 
past twenty years cannot fail to have noticed the action that 
greed and the thirst for gold have made, and the abominable and 
wicked efforts employed by politicians and others, calling themselves 
“(spiritual leaders” of thought, have adopted toward their mis- 
guided flocks in achieving those ends. 

The long reign of the Victorian era, when truth ventilated itself 
in the open, will stand out among the dark suppressed pages of 
blood-stained English history, and in the future will be recorded to 
the coming generation of knowledge-seekers of truth, as it has come 
down to us to-day from the past. History,so far back as human 
memory permits, has gone on repeating itself, the secret portion of 
which appears to be as corrupt to-day as was the case during the 
Hanover dynasty, when the fourth George presided, as one of the 
first gentlemen in Europe, over the Court of England. No worse 
violation of the law of the land was ever committed by any criminal, 
than that monarch was guilty, by being a party in knowledge to the 
murder of the Princess Charlotte. 
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From a time during the two reigns of the third and fourth 
George our country has been plundered and robbed with useless, 
costly wars, adding to the country’s burdens, and increasing 
taxation, which to-day has reached its limit, enn in any way 
improving the national resources. 

Your late uncle was endowed with a esutadien of national needs, 
and it is much to be regretted that he had not the courage of his 
convictions to carry them out, when the country to-day might be in 
a better condition. Lord Salisbury was an illustration of the lack 
of qualification of a great leader, in that he had never been taught 
to obey, for no man can hope to command who lacks the experience 
of obedience, 

No Prime Minister had greater opportunities and advantages 
than those possessed by Lord Salisbury. No Prime Minister ever 
squandered them more ruthlessly. Entrusted as he was with the 
government of the country by a powerful majority, one that gave 
them independence of the Irish party, ‘“‘ who have ever blocked the 
way,” he had the confidence of a greater part of the nation, with a 
certain amount of respect from the Opposition. His bargain with 
Mr. Chamberlain will figure among the great blunders of history, 
fulfilling the famous Bismarck prediction that the English people 
would one day find in him “a Chancellor of wood painted to look 
like iron.” Mr. Chamberlain practically took the reins of power 
out of his hand, with what results the nation to-day is fully 
acquainted—results of the song the absent-minded elector—for 
which £800,000,000 has been lost. Our peace expenditure has 
grown by £49,000,000. For army and navy more than doubled. 
£25,000,000 added to taxation within four years to a total expendi- 
ture of £145,000,000 for the army and navy, at present both in the 
same state as France found her army and navy before Sedan, as 
Spain found her army and navy before Manilla and Santiago—rotten ! 

£800,000,000 for the late war and its consequences, bad and 
ruined trade. 

The career of the ex-Colonial Secretary may be briefly summed 
up as a most expressive and extravagant “feather,” damp and red, 
a burden on the nation, standing in relation to our country as 
Madame de Pompadour stood to Louis XV. of France. 

We have heard a lot of political platform juggling, a sort of three 
card trick, to stifle the awful mess and massacre of the infamous 
“Gold War” for slavery in South Africa, for slavery is the throne of 
corruption and vice. 

A proposition to tax food for a “ will-of-the-wisp ” Colonial juggle. 
The causes of our “ national decay ” to-day are not to be remedied 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed fiscal policy, but by the reform 
advocated by the programme of sound Liberalism, namely, railway 
reform, nationalisation of railways and docks; no fiscal policy is 
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possible till the railway question is settled, and that will not be till 
the public are intimidated, railway lines torn up, and such other 
evil necessities that alone will call public attention to the evils of 
railway monopoly controlled by the holders of £1,000,000,000 
of money, who to-day are blocking British industries in all its 
branches ; the ruin of our agriculture ; an international monetary par 
of exchange already agreed by the House of Commons, without 
which all talk of fiscal reform will be a repetition of the same 
deceit and lying which deceived the nation in drifting into the 
late war. 

The London Docks to-day, “the life blood” of British industry, 
are partly closed, hundreds and hundreds of men discharged, grass 
growing on the quays of what should and could be made the first 
industrial port of the world. 

The Tory and Unionist Government over which you preside had 
no mandate to force an ‘‘ Education Act ”—if dogma is education— 
on the nation, one which puts 562,000 children and 12,000 teachers 
with an immense revenue under the control of the priest! The 
bribe to the Church of England, drifting under the cloak of Rome, 
for their support of the late war. 

Your action in closuring a Brewers’ Bill through Parliament is 
an act of corruption which if adopted outside the House, might be 
dealt with under the Corrupt Practices Act or in a court of law. 

What else could be expected from a Government which, with the 
advice of its law officers, compounded a felony in protecting the late 
Whitaker Wright from criminal proceedings ? 

You went into power under false issues, under promises that you 
have not attempted to realise, playing solely into the hands of a war 
party of Foreign Jews, financiers and gamblers. Can even any of 
these men say they have benefited? Why should the Empire be run 
for Threadneedle Street and the Stock Exchange ? 

Good morality, like water in the desert, is scarce ; in the opening 
of the twentieth century it condemns the destruction of life for 
human self-gratification, yet among an assembly of men supposed to 
be the picked of intellectual political leadership, protect, contract 
corruption, with the sanction of a purely misguided public in con- 
junction with the aid of the red-ink baronets and shilling-seeking 
barons of the Press, Chartered Companies’ shareholders who cleared 
the way for the late war, to scrape for gold in the depths of hell 
and adding a new Ireland to the Empire. 

Where are the industrial or commercial advantages consequent 
on “war and British expansion” trumpeted through the horn of a 
bastard Imperialism ? 

Egypt cost the British taxpayer £40,000,000, the material for 
spanning the affluents of the Atbara bridge went to America. Was 
that what our men fought at Atbara for? 
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Our millions expended in Uganda for railways, the engines mostly 
purchased abroad. 

The building up of South Africa will be the same, the advantages 
reaped by German Jew friends of Lord Milner who shout “ Rule 
Britannia ”in broken English under Union Jacks made in Germany. 
A recent writer justly remarked South Africa under Kruger was a 
paradise. To day with Chinese slavery in the mines a Hell! 

Autocracy is becoming the foster-mother of corruption. 

The European powers, with their advanced civilisation and boasted 
morality, their masses, their sacraments, their candles and incense, 
associated with men calling themselves Fathers in God, have blessed 
and sanctified crowds of men, the youth and vigour of manhood, to 
go forth to mutilate and murder each other, while they proclaim 
their food contraband of war. What lessons men could take from 
the brute beasts ! 

While garden parties, Mansion House assemblies and Primrose 
League gatherings were assembled amid Jingo cheering, drinking 
and profligate debaucheries, our soldiers were dying of wounds, 
dying for want of water, and bleeding to death on the slopes of 
Spion Kop, on the veldts of Magersfontein, and in the bloody 
trenches of Colenso that Park Lane financiers might be enriched ! 

Spain suffered, her army robbed and insulted, as our country 
suffered, and our army was robbed and insulted, under the creeping 
and ever-growing influence of the Jesuits. Our generals made 
scapegoats, held up as buffers, to protect you and the “young” duffers 
of your government against the rotten eggs and brickbats of public 
opinion which the Report of the Commission on the South African 
War justly hurled at them. 

Corruption reigns to-day, and as king !—allowed to exist by your 
government from beginning to end of ‘the South African war, from 
the rifles that would not shoot, the millions of rounds of ammunition 
condemned (not an inadequate supply), the false strategy from 
penny maps bought in Cheapside, bad horses, bad hay, bad food, 
and bad boots. ‘These grave omissions under corrupted autocracy 
could not as a rule have been prevented, but you as paid servant of 
the country grossly neglected your duty in not bringing responsible 
authorities, connected with these thefts and frauds, to account for 
their grave omissions, Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the House of 
Lords framed an accusation against Viscount Wolseley, who, had 
he his deserts, should have been court-martialed. It meant that 
12,000 or 14,000 men were hemmed up in Ladysmith owing to the 
want of foresight and ignorance of pipeclay represented in the 
person of Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, ex-Commander-in-Chief. 

England has become the dumping-ground for adventurers, illus- 
trated in the Beits, the Abouls, and Ecksteins, and governments 
have, with the assistance of you and your party, come completely 
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under their sway. Bribery and corruption is the order of the day ; 
its jubilee ought to be among the omitted remarkable events of the 
Victorian era. 

France, Italy, and Spain suffered under the creeping influence 
and association of priestcraft and the ruling of the Black Pope, 
with the same result that overtook the French colonists in Quebec. 
England has become infected with the disease. Symptoms are not 
wanting to indicate this fact, for do not symptoms present themselves 
before the disease, the disease before the ruin or destruction or fall 
of the individual or nation? The loss of Syria and Mesopotania 
to the once great Roman empire came as a shock, more so when 
armies of Arabs crossed Asia Minor, threatening and eventually 
seizing Constantinople. 

The terrible conflict in the Far East, a measure prompted by greed 
and grab and gain—the raging thirst for gold—based on the principle 
of pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy, was the outcome of a lawn tennis 
match between the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Germany ! 
These two mushroom rulers, babes in the nursery of the world, 
making ninepins of humanity, the tools of the secret wire-pullers. 
No proof is forthcoming that these young hopefuls, whose accident 
of birth made them to preside over the destinies and lives of great 
empires, were in their sober senses, any more than proof was forth- 
coming to the contrary. 

Our South African war originated on the same principle, stimulated 
by toasts and public dinners, kept up by debaucheries, street 
“ maffikins ” for prostitutes and drunken rowdies, patriots @ la mode. 
The Established Church of England has become saturated with 
Popish influence, its secret work is on the bench, in our police 
courts, in the army and navy, in the Lords, with its headquarters 
in the Commons, and in all influences and walks of public life. 
The government of the country obstructed by its influence, both 
Liberal and Conservative, who, at the mercy of the Irish vote, 
depend on the Irish party for their very existence. 

Mr. John Redmond recently boasted that they held the existence 
of Governments in their hands. He wasright. The British Empire 
under the rule of the Pope drifting back to the Middle Ages, France 
threw off the ‘‘ Old Man of the Sea,” as England must throw it off. 
Ruin, violence, and crime is the outcome of Popish rule and Popish 
influence, under which there is no liberty. We have had ample 
evidence, evidence which is taking root, in the instances of the late 
South African War. 

Every one who has differed from your Government, according to 
one of its mouthpieces, were “ traitors.” For every one who voted 
against the Government were voting for Kruger, and against their 
own countrymen. Rowdyism was tolerated, even defended by you 
in the. House of Commons, rauffians were stuffed with drink, and 
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dressed in good clothes and silk hats, so that respectable people, 
according to gutter papers, break up Pro-Boer meetings and insult 
women! It is much to be regretted that the law could not lay 
hands on those “ brutes” who found the whisky and money. But 
had they not your encouragement? It has never been explained 
whether the ramming of the Victoria by the Camperdown was in 
any way connected with society scandal. When such shocking 
disasters take place public opinion is attracted, as it was then, by 
some event—z.c., then by the marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of York. 
It might have been better had it been earlier. The death of General 
Sir Hector Macdonald was never investigated. The murder of Mr. 
Kensit at Liverpool ; the murder of Miss Hickman, whose body was 
found in Richmond Park ; the English Dreyfus case of Adolf Beck, 
as Franoe had her eyes opened with the French Dreyfus case. 

The author of Hans BPreitman forwarded me a book, and the 
following verses sum up the nation’s position : 


“ De Unionist men und de Home Rule Bill, 
Oh, dis is prime, dey say ; 
For a Protestant Church mit Romanist priests 
Let us make dese Protestants pay. 


* Come dull deir consciences, narrow deir minds, 
Stunt deir intellects too; 
Shuffle de lights und de candlesticks 
Till dey change old lamps for new.” 


There is however hope if the drones of electors wake up to their 
responsibilities and don’t listen to Mr. Chamberlain’s fairy tales, his 
Will-o’-the-Wisp that will lead them to destruction. There is yet 
hope if they turn your Government out and go to the country with 
a plain, clear programme, from which the needs of the nation could 
be extracted—viz., as regards the ‘Transvaal—self-government. 
Any difficulty as regards the mineowners, Government take over the 
mines, if necessary, by force. Redistribution, repeal of Education 
Act and Brewers Act. 

Fiscally.—Consideration of an international monetary par of 
exchange, nationalisation of railways and docks, redistribution of 
seats, particular attention being paid to the Army and Navy, 
especially Navy. Expenditure on the Army could be greatly 
reduced and be made more efficient where an increase for the Navy 
would not. be felt ; disestablishment of the Romanish State Church. 

It is to be hoped that the bye-elections will repeat themselves at 
the next general election, and your Government find that if the 
“lordly ” ralers of the nation are in the South, the ‘‘ Chiefs” are 
in the North. 

If the Liberal party allow themselves to be split up and divided 
by cranks, Temperance reformers classified as (1) narrow-minded 
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church people; (2) reformed drunkards; (3) old women, and 
(4) henpecked husbands—temperance is a question apart from govern- 
ments but one for local authorities—if the Liberal party divide on 
such issues they will be of no use, “ but, like the sons of Ephraim, 
who, being harnessed and carrying bows, turned themselves backward 
on the day of battle.” Downing Street, the head of our nation, will 
continue to disgrace and soil the fame under your administration 
of what was once a byword among the nations, now losing ground, 
under a Government who have sold their reputation to Brewers and 
Priests, with no other record than sticking to office and impoverish- 
ing the nation. The remedy at the next general election is a 
change of Government. The British public may rest assured that 
if they don’t get a better staff for Downing Street, they cannot 
possibly get worse. 

I tender no apology for addressing you, nor hold brief for any 
party or person, merely using the right of a citizen in discharging a 
public conviction, as one who has the obligation of paying without 
the right of franchise, under a decayed system. If the warning 
note of public discontent is left unheeded, the knock will most 
certainly come to the door before corruption and evil are destroyed 
by open violence. 

History will go on, like a rolling ball, and continue to crush and 
wipe out all obstructing corruptions in spite of the secret forces and 
efforts to mature and sustain them. Probably the present century 
may witness it in its youth. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


FREDERIC W. TUGMAN. 





DECIMAL COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND 
MEASURES. 


Untit the introduction last February into the House of Lords of 
the Metric System Bill, apathy and ignorance on this question have 
for many years reigned supreme. It would, in fact, be a hard task 
to name a subject, at once so important, so ripe for legislation, and 
so likely soon to receive it, upon which want of knowledge so ex- 
tensively prevails, The educated and uneducated alike seem to 
regard it as a matter for experts alone, and as one which cannot 
be understood without considerable knowledge of mathematics. 
This belief is an error. From the mathematical side, decimal 
systems are simple, and require for their understanding nothing 
beyond an acquaintance with the first four rules of arithmetic. 
Otherwise, indeed, how could such systems form the basis of the 
reckoning, weighing, and measuring of a large portion of mankind ? 
From the practical side, that is looked at with regard to their 
compulsory adoption throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
the question is difficult, far-reaching, and important. It affects 
more or less the whole community, and deserves therefore the atten- 
tion of all classes. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three parts :—Decimal 
coinage ; the metric system of weights and measures; the decimal- 
isation, without metricisation, of weights and measures. 

Viewing those three parts as one whole, we lag a long way 
behind the rest of the world, for we alone of civilised nations have 
adopted none of them. The English-speaking race forms a solid 
phalanx in non-adoption of the Metric System, nor is it used in 
Russia or Denmark ; but all civilised countries, except the United 
Kingdom and a part of her Colonies, have long since introduced 
decimal coinage. Why this country has not been the leader of the 
nations on this important question can readily be seen. If necessity 
be the mother of invention, failure is the father of change. With 
our currency on a gold basis, an excellent mint, an enormous 
commerce, internal peace and prosperity, and a soil free for genera- 
tions from the foot of the invader, our very strength and greatness 
formed an obstacle to our assuming the rvéle of pioneers. That we 
should, however, continue, year after year, to walk behind the rest 
of the world, is a remarkable historical fact. The consideration by 
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our statesmen of decimal coinage may be said to have begun in 
1824 with the motion in the House of Commons of Sir John 
Wrottesley for an inquiry into the applicability of the decimal scale 
to coins. Since then there have been numerous committees, com- 
missions, reports, petitions, deputations, &c. Yet, notwithstanding 
those facts and many others, we remain exactly where we were more 
than a century ago. The Report of the 1856 Royal Commission is 
probably the chief cause of this lethargy. That Report declared 
against any change in the coinage, and further recommended that, 
if one were made, the pound-mil scheme be adopted. This scheme 
is intrinsically bad, and its introduction would dislocate prices, since 
it decreases the value of the penny. The difficulties in its way are 
so formidable that it may be pronounced almost impracticable. 
Unfortunately the recommendation of the Commissioners completely 
swept away the consideration of other schemes. The arithmetics 
used in elementary schools explain the pound-and-mil scheme, and 
no other, as do also nearly all those written for the higher schools. 
None, so far as I know, say anything about the Norms-pence 
system. No mention is made of it in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and modern works on Decimal Coinage say 
nothing about it. 

Another effect of the recommendation was to make the advocates 
of decimal coinage despair of its introduction, so they proceeded to 
put the cart before the horse by trying to introduce the metric 
system first. Several attempts have been made to pass an Act to 
that effect, the latest being the before-mentioned Weights and 
Measures (Metric System) Bill. That Bill, which made the use 
of the metric system compulsory, passed (after reference to a Select 
Committee) the Upper House without a division, but reached the 
House of Commons only to proceed no further. 

In considering the introduction of decimal systems, the first 
point that arises is—by whom should legislation be undertaken ? 
The obvious answer is, by the Government of the day. Argument 
on this point is superfluous. The Standards Commissioners observe 
in their second Report (1869) that “ Considering the great national 
importance of the question of the introduction of the metric system 
of weights and measures throughout the United Kingdom, it appears 
to us essential that any measure for this object should be proposed 
to Parliament by the executive Government.” 

A question of greater moment rarely comes before Parliament. 
It will in some degree affect nearly every person in the United 
Kingdom ; upon vast numbers it will bring inconvenience and 
expense ; and, in the eyes of many, on wise legislation in reference 
to it the future growth of our international trade largely depends. 
If this be not a subject for Government action, a Ministry becomes 
little more than a figurehead. It would indeed be with a vengeance 
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Government not by the “man in the street,” but by the “man in 
the House.” 

The next point is—Should we begin with the coinage ? to which 
the reply is most emphatically ‘‘ Yes.” In no country is the metric 
system in use without decimal coinage, though several have had for 
many years decimal coinage without the metric system. Nor has 
it been the rule to introduce metric weights and measures first and 
decimal coinage afterwards. Any other order of procedure, there- 
fore, lacks historical precedent. On the question of coinage we 
stand absolutely alone among civilised nations ; whereas, by adopting 
the metric system, we should fall into line with the greater part of 
Europe, but at the expense of putting ourselves out of line with all 
other English-speaking peoples. Plainly, therefore, it would be 
unwise to take that step except in agreement with them. Further, 
great trouble, confusion, expense, and inconvenience must attend 
the introduction of the metric system, while, as we shall presently 
see, decimal coinage can be adopted without appreciable cost or 
inconvenience of any kind to the public. Moreover at the present 
time a vast body of expert opinion, both in this country and the 
United States, favours rather the decimalising, without metricising, 
our weights and measures. On this path our American cousins, by 
introducing the cental (100 lbs.) and a ton of 2000 lbs., have 
already made some advance. The greater part of the numerous 
opponents of the metric system favour decimal coinage. For 
example, Augustus De Morgan, one of the ablest mathematicians 
of the last generation and a remarkably expert mental arithmetician, 
was an ardent advocate of decimal coinage, while bitterly hostile to 
the metric system. And the American writers, Messrs. Halsey and 
Dale, in their recently published book, The Metric Faliacy, the most 
powerful indictment of the metric system that has yet appeared, 
observe (p. 116) that ‘‘The superiority of the decimal system as 
applied to currency is largely due to the great amount of adding 
to be done. . . . The comparison drawn between currency and 
weights and measures will not bear examination.” Again, decimal 
coinage being in all but universal use, and once introduced never 
having been discarded, we should in adopting it be as sure of the 
rightness of the step as human beings well can beof any future event. 
The conclusion is irresistible that decimal coinage must lead the 
way. 

Premising then that the start be with the coinage, I come to the 
main inquiry of this article, which is twofold: What system of 
decimal coinage should be adopted? and in what way should it be 
introduced ? 

Answering the first part of the question, a decimal system suit- 
able to this country must fulfil the following conditions: 

(1) It must be identical with that of the rest of the world. 
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(2) It must not affect prices, or the value of the sovereign, or 
of any other existing coin. 

(3) It must allow the concurrent use without confusion, side 
by side with the new coins that may be introduced, of all 
the gold, silver, and copper coins at present in circula- 
tion, 

(4) It must be extremely simple and easy to learn. 

In virtually all decimal countries the mode of reckoning is the 
same, Accounts are kept in two denominations, and one of the 
higher equals one hundred of the lower denomination. The only 
difference between any two countries lies in the intrinsic values of 
the denominations, and such difference does not touch the mode of 
keeping accounts. For example, 100 cents make a dollar (Canada 
and the United States), 100 centimes make a franc (France, Belgium, 
Italy, &c.), 100 pfennige make a mark (Germany), 100 ore make a 
krone (Denmark, Sweden and Norway), &c. The par values of these 
various units differ (approximately, the dollar equals 4s. 1}d., the 
franc 93d., the mark 119d., and the krone 13d.). but that fact, as 
before stated, does not affect book-keeping. Everywhere accounts 
are kept in two columns, a line separating the two denominations, 
of which one of the higher equals 100 of the lower. 

It is a curious fact that this decimal method of reckoning 
demands for its understanding no acquaintance with decimals. <A 
few words will make this point clear. Let us consider the Ame- 
rican system. Allsums of money are really expressed as so many 
cents. Thus, 725 cents, 1396 cents. These amounts may, how- 
ever, be regarded as 700 cents and 25 cents, 1300 cents and 96 cents. 
If, therefore, we have a denomination or coin of the value of 100 
cents (call it a dollar), these amounts might be looked at as so many 
dollars and so many cents. Thus the first is 7 dollars and 25 cents, 
and the second 13 dollars and 96 cents. To separate the dollars 
from the cents, put a mark between the second and third digits 
(counting from the right) thus, 7.25; 13.96. Hence we see that 
any sum of money may be regarded asso many cents, or as so many 
dollars and so many cents. In account books, to avoid the making 
of dots, a vertical line is ruled, the dollars being placed on one side 
of it and the cents on the other. Note, however, that every sum 
of money may be regarded in yet another light. For example, 
$83.47 may be read as eighty-three decimal four seven dollars, 
instead of as 83 dollars and 47 cents, or 8347 cents. Hence, while 
the method does not require for ordinary mercantile transactions a 
knowledge of decimal arithmetic, it is nevertheless a strictly decimal 
system. 

We conclude that to satisfy the first condition, it is necessary and 
sufficient to make our reckonings by means of two denominations 
only, of which one of the larger equals 100 of the smaller. 
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The meaning and need of the second condition may perhaps best 
be made apparent by an examination of a scheme which does not 
fulfil it—the pound-and-mil scheme. In this system, 10 mils equal 
a cent; 10 cents a florin; and 10 florins a pound, so that 1000 
mils equal a pound. This scheme as before remarked is a bad one. 
A serious objection to it is, that the mil, being less than a farthing, 
is inconveniently small. Decimal accounts, too, as we have seen, 
are kept in two denominations only. The proposers of this plan 
appear to have been oblivious of that fact, and to have intended 
accounts to be kept much after the present fashion, thus—£15 7f1. 
9c. 6m. 

The fundamental and insuperable objection, however, to this 
system is that most single articles of small value could not be sold 
at their present prices. The enormous inconvenience of this neces- 
sity hardly needs exposition. A glance at its effect on the news- 
paper press alone brings it into sufficiently strong relief. A half- 
penny equals 2;'; mils,and a penny 44 mils. Hence a halfpenny 
paper would have to besold at 2 mils or at 3 mils, that is, its price 
must be reduced 4 per cent. or increased 44 per cent.; anda penny 
paper would have to besold at 4 mils or at 5 mils, that is, its price 
would have to be reduced’ 4 per cent., or increased 20 per cent. 
Bat the loss to newspaper proprietors would not be gauged by 4 per 
cent. The diminution of net profit on the sale of papers, caused by 
the enforced reduction in price, would probably average from 12 to 
15 per cent. Many similar examples might be adduced. 

We now see how indispensable is the avoidance of dislocation of 
prices. Both this condition and the first will be satisfied if we take 
for the smaller denomination a farthing or any multiple thereof, and 
one a hundred times as great for the larger. A system based on 
any such unit would also comply with the third and fourth con- 
ditions. Our choice, however, is practically limited to the penny 
and the halfpenny, because the farthing itself is too small a unit, 
and a unit larger than a penny would be manifestly unsuitable. 

The system with the penny for unit may be called the Norms- 
and-Pence system. Let a gold coin, call it a Norm,! value 
100 pence, be issued, and let all accounts be kept in Norms and 
Pence. By increasing somewhat the proportion of alloy, the Norm 
might be made harder and more durable than the sovereign, and 
slightly larger than the half-sovereign. A silver coin, call it an 
Arg,” value 10 pence, should also be issued. We thus get a system 
identical with that of the rest of the world, and which can be in- 
troduced without appreciable cost, trouble, confusion, or incon- 
venience of any kind to the public. It leaves prices absolutely 
untouched, and the penny, halfpenny, and farthing precisely as they 
are. The value of the pound sterling remains exactly as it is, and 

1 From norma, a standard. 2 From argentum, silver. 
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the sovereign need never be withdrawn from circulation, or any 
other existing coins. They may continue in use side by side with 
norms and args, After a time it would probably be convenient 
to issue other coins, as the demand for some of the old ones 
fell off. 

The reader should bear in mind that the essence of a decimal 
system is, not decimal coins, but decimal reckoning. The coins in 
circulation do not affect accounts, but simply the facilities for 
making payments. When accounts are kept decimally, it is clearly 
convenient to issue coins equal in value to the denominations of 
account, and likewise others decimally related to them, but it by no 
means follows that all the coins used should be so related. For 
example, in our present system, the coins of account, z.c. of reckoning, 
are three—pounds, shillings, and pence; in the suggested system, 
they are two—Norms and Pence. Plainly it will be expedient to 
have other coins decimally related to these two, but that is no 
reason why coins otherwise related should be entirely banished. 
Experience would gradually and automatically disclose which of the 
old coins were no longer convenient, and they would in time drop 
out of circulation. Others might continue to be useful, and if so they 
would remain. We may thus reach, whilst having a decimal system 
of reckoning the same as that of the rest of the world, a coinage 
superior to any in existence. Probably among the old coins 
retained would be the threepence, the sixpence, the shilling, and the 
half-a-crown. The sovereign would remain for a long time for use 
abroad and for other purposes. Any number of pounds, ending in 
0 or 5 (since five pounds equal twelve norms) is an exact number 
of norms, so that most financial statements could be expressed at 
pleasure in pounds or norms. If there be any peculiar virtue, as 
some think, in the coin called a sovereign, it may abide with us for 
ever. The mysterious benefit of its retention, even though ultimately 
people find no need for it, may be ensured by limiting the amount 
(say to five pounds) for which norms should be a legal tender. 

Whatever system be introduced there must bea transition period, 
but with the Norms-pence system that period would occasion neither 
trouble nor confusion. It also bears as convenient a relation as can 
be chosen to the units of the decimal systems of other countries. 
These are neither all the same, nor, when they differ, exactly com- 
mensurable with one another. Moreover, the actual rates of exchange 
perpetually fluctuate within narrow limits. Hence the advantage 
of choosing a unit identical with any existing one would be small, 
while it would introduce the fatal flaw of dislocation of prices. 

Looking at this system, in regard to simplicity and ease of ac- 
quirement, it cannot be surpassed. Any one who has sojourned 
even for a brief space in any decimal coinage country is well aware 
of the almost absurd simplicity of a two-denominational decimab 
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reckoning, 7.¢., of the one universally used, Since in the Norms- 
pence system the smaller unit—the penny—is old in name and 
value, the method would become even more easily and quickly familiar 
than do dollars and cents to those who go to America. 

The 1856 Commissioners perfunctorily considered and rejected 
this scheme. They appear to have impaled themselves upon the 
horns of an imaginary dilemma. If, said they, the pound remain 
unaltered, we must, since it contains 240 pence, reduce the value of 
the penny so as to make the sovereign worth 250 instead of 240 
pence. They thus got a decimal system, but at the cost of dis- 
location of prices, apart from the further disadvantage of its not 
being identical with the system used in other countries. If, on the 
other hand, the penny remain unchanged, then, said they, we must 
get 250 pence to equal one pound by making a new pound, value 
£1 0s. 10d. Ninety-six of the new pounds would equal one hundred 
of the old ones, and the confusion arising from statements in new- 
pounds and in old-pounds frightened them, and justly so, Reasoning 
thus, the Commissioners rejected both plans. They failed to grasp 
the fact that, in the Norms-pence system, the sovereign ceases 
to be a coin of account (it might be retained for ever without con- 
fusion as a coin for making payments) and that a coin, value £1 0s. 10d. 
‘need never be issued, because it would not be a coin of account and 
would not be required as acoin for making payments. All accounts 
would be kept in norms and pence. 

The system with a halfpenny for unit would naturally be called 
the Dollars and Cents system. The dollar would equal 100 cents 
(i.e, halfpence), and accounts would be kept in these two denomin- 
ations. This system is the same as the Norms-Pence system, except 
that the units are halved. The latter is perhaps to be preferred, 
partly because it would be easier for those who are accustomed to 
our present method of pounds, shillings and pence, to reckon in 
pence than in halfpence, and partly because it would be impracticable 
to produce a satisfactory gold coin of so small a value as 4s. 2d. 
The issue of such a gold coin is not, however, an essential of the 
system (it might be a silver one), and it possesses the very great 
advantage of making the coinage the same as that of the United 
States, save that the par value of the English would triflingly 
exceed that of the American dollar. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose 
speeches and writings have brought the re-union of the English- 
speaking race on to the plane of practical politics, favours it, and 
some temporary inconvenience might well be undergone if thereby 
we can bring ever so little nearer the realisation of his glorious 
conception. By considering a norm as equal to 100, and the arg 
to 10, halfpence (instead of those numbers of pence respectively), 
the system becomes the same as that we have just described, and 
practically the whole of what we have said applies to it also. 
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A word may be added on universal coinage. Its advantages are 
great and manifold, the difficulties in its way no less so. Besides 
the discrepancy in the amount of gold in the gold coins of various 
countries, the project appears impracticable until all the decimal 
countries are on the same standard. Be it gold, silver, or bi- 
metallic, it must be the same for all. For the moment the only 
step in this direction, but a long one, is for us to place ourselves 
in line with the rest of the world by the adoption of decimal 
coinage. 

Next comes the question of the method of its introduction. Two 
principles should be followed in dealing with this point: 


(a) It should be introduced piecemeal, that is, by numerous 
successive steps. 

(6) Large powers both of acceleration and retardation of each 
successive step should be given to the Treasury or other 
Government Department. 


As soon as the system had definitely been chosen, an official 
manual of decimal coinage should be issued by the Treasury. It 
should be taught in elementary schools to all scholars who have a 
fair knowledge of the first four rules of arithmetic, and an adequate 
knowledge of it be made compulsory for passing the exemption 
standard. 

The final question is:—In what manner should the Government 
take up the subject? The reply—by the creation of special com- 
missioners for the purpose. There have been select committees and 
commissions ad nauseam, and a recent remark of Lord Rosebery, 
that the difficulties cannot be overcome by any number of such 
committees, seems to be well founded. Special commissioners were 
appointed with great success by the Education Department to 
examine the systems of Continental countries and America for the 
information of educationalists at home. On the experience pro- 
vided by those inquiries the technical and secondary education policy 
of the Department has largely been founded. A similar appoint- 
ment in reference to decimal coinage would assuredly bear good 
fruit, and we should soon be relieved from the position of anything 
but “splendid” isolation which we have so long occupied. Few 
indeed realise its completeness. Outside the British Empire, deci- 
mal coinage is in use all over the civilised world. Confining our view 
to the English-speaking race, we find the ratio of those who use to 
those who do not use decimal coinage to be about two to one. And 
even the British Empire in its solitary grandeur by no means shows 
an unbroken front. Canada adopted decimal coinage in 1858, and 
Newfoundland in 1863. It was introduced into Ceylon in 1872, and 
promulgated in Egypt in 1885. It is the currency of Guernsey 
and Alderney (Channel Islands) and is used more or less in British 
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Guiana, British Honduras, Gambia, Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Sierra Leone, and the Windward Islands. 

Happily our foremost statesmen—Messrs. Balfour and Cham- 
berlain on the one side, and Lords Rosebery and Spencer on the 
other—have declared in favour of an alteration of our present 
systems. Speedy legislation may therefore with confidence be 


anticipated. 
Epwyn ANTHONY. 








MISCHIEVOUS CHARITY. 


PerHars few people understand to what an extent begging is 
carried on as a profession, and how lucrative the practice is. 

Curiously enough it appears to be those on the verge of poverty 
themselves who encourage this form of mendicity. They do not 
understand that the filthy, demoralised beggar who whines to excite 
pity but who also bullies, blackmails, or assaults women on lonely 
roads as suits his purposes, is making, without working for it, a 
comfortable income on the proceeds of credulity. 

In illustration of my contention as to how remunerative the 
begging practice may be made, I can cite a passage from a daily 
paper of only a few months ago describing a man decently dressed 
who frequented a crowded thoroughfare, and offered matches for 
sale, which he carried in his coat-tail pocket. As his proffer of 
matches was usually accompanied by a tale of woe, in the majority 
of cases the penny was given and the matches refused. He was 
noticed to have received over a penny a minute for ten consecutive 
minutes, and this would work out at over £5 a week after allowing 
for his purchase of daily stock. A case is also reported of a beggar 
who is known to own a gig; and still another of one known to 
charitable societies, who passed as blind for years, and is now in 
receipt of over £200 a year from the investment of the money he has 
accumulated. The opinion held by the tramp as to the propriety 
of supporting himself by his own exertions may be judged by the 
following incident which came to my knowledge about three years 
ago. A certain university professor wishing to study the tramp 
question during a summer tour he made through England, inter- 
viewed something like 2000 wandering beggars, whom he questioned 
as to why they did not support themselves by work, classifying the 
general effect of their answers as follows: 653 said they were 
willing to work but could not obtain employment; 445 gave vague, 
unsatisfactory answers; 301 expressed the opinion that no one 
ought to be obliged to work, but if some fools did so they (the 
vagrants) considered they were justified in living on them; 407 
according to their own statement were proceeding to procure work 
at certain far-off localities, and the remaining 194 having expecta- 
tions were living in hope until their relations should die and leave 
them money. '‘T'he cases I have quoted above are some which chance 
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has brought to light, but how many others are there which have 
escaped detection ? 

The causes which contribute to the formation of the vagrant and 
practically worthless classes would seem to be various. In our 
wealthy community there is a great deal of idle and thoughtless 
generosity which does not recognise that mere giving is a very lazy 
and often most pernicious species of benevolence. The highest form 
of charity is that which helps a man to help himself; for experience 
plainly shows that promiscuous and ill-judged almsgiving has a 
distinctly pauperising effect. As it is, in our present system of 
charity administration, we to a great extent encourage this instinct 
of idleness, and in acting contrary to the scheme of nature we bring 
about in large numbers the survival of the unfit. We have an 
object lesson for the above in a case which appeared in the papers 
not long ago. A skilled artisan, so expert with his tools that he 
could always make sure of well-paid employment if he chose to 
work, had taken to intemperate habits. He was shown to have 
been dismissed the workhouse more than thirty times ; whenever he 
had. entered it he was found to be suffering from alcoholism, and 
there were several convictions for petty thefts on record against 
him. We have here the case of a man who could work and get 
well paid for it; in fact he did occasional spells of work sufficient 
to provide money for drinking bouts, and when, owing to his mis- 
conduct and indolence, he was in ill-health and penniless, he found 
medical attendance, board and lodging in the workhouse, all at the 
expense of the ratepayers, often themselves hard-working, frugal 
men living on narrow incomes, 

For many years past public opinion in industrious Holland has de- 
cided that within the limits of the country there was no place for the 
social drone or the common beggar. In pursuance of this, industrial 
pauper colonies were established in different localities, and men and 
women found soliciting alms in public were at once sent to one of 
these for three months on first conviction, six months on second, 
and nine months on third or further convictions, The inmates 
during the time of their detention are employed on farm work or 
other useful industries, thus learning to support themselves. Their 
remuneration is somewhat below the ordinary market rate; out of 
this a certain sum is deducted for their maintenance, and they re- 
ceive the residue on leaving the establishment. From one stand- 
point these pauper colonies are a great success; they sweep the 
shameless beggar and the dangerous loafer from the streets and 
roads; they make mendicity a crime; they induce amongst the 
poorer classes a healthy sense of thrift and self-reliance, and they 
connect pauperism with a wholesome sentiment of shame. In fact, 
the general results of the institutions are beneficial and widespread ; 
they exercise such a well-directed and powerful moral influence that 

VoL. 163.—No. 2. L 
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the State is a palpable gainer, and their existence is more than 
justified. It is thus found less expensive to keep the wastrels under 
lock and key, and work them than to allow them to roam the country 
and prey on the community as alternate criminals and mendicants. 
In Holland the law, backed up by emphatic public sentiment, dis- 
tinctly carries out the principle that there is no room for useless and 
noxious weeds in the Dutchman’s garden. 

The beggar and the tramp belong to a class of persons who, ful- 
filling no duty and exercising no function of civilised life, are simply 
worthless, degraded parasites, always ready to become criminals if 
opportunity is afforded. They render the roads unsafe, especially to 
women without protection, who are frightened into paying blackmail 
under the name of alms; repeatedly have ladies on their bicycles 
and occasionally even men been molested and robbed on lonely 
roads which in many parts of the country are positively unsafe, as 
are often also the suburbs of the cities and towns. Especially at 
certain seasons they are infested by this dangerous refuse class, too 
lazy and good-for-nothing to work, but ever ready to acquire the 
fruits of others’ industry by whining, pilfering or bullying as they 
find most expedient. 

These human weeds are the creatures of early environment or 
faulty conditions of life, and I by no means wish to imply that they 
are absolutely irreclaimable. Were the Dutch system of State 
labour colonies introduced into the United Kingdom the idle tramp 
and beggar would be placed under superior conditions, they would 
be made to understand that a certain amount of food and payment 
must be earned by an equivalent in work, and they would at least 
be taught how to apply themselves to some industry for which they 
might be fitted. Regular hours, proper food, steady employment, 
education for the young, well directed mental culture and the 
absence of alcoholic stimulants would change for the better the 
former habits of thought, and in some, probably in many cases 
human waste would in time be transformed into good working 
material. The chief object to be gained by the measure which I 
propose would be this important one: the present wandering 
vagabond would in time learn that he must either gain his living 
by industry in freedom or under restrictions, but that in any 
event the disgraceful system of wandering mendicity would be no 
longer tolerated. ‘ 

One of the difficulties connected with the problem of the 
unemployed lies in the fact that there may be many in some of 
the large towns wanting employment, while in other localities 
labour is required and good wages offered, yet the unemployed 
have no means of knowing where they are wanted. To meet this 
difficulty the Rev. Wilson Carlile, organiser of the Church Army, 
has proposed a very commonsense scheme which if put into execu- 
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tion and intelligently worked by philanthropic enterprise, could not 
fail I believe to have good results. The ill-balanced state of the 
labour market might be adjusted as follows. A Central Labour 
and General Bureau should be established having branches in every 
part of the country and in close touch with every kind of employ- 
ment. Employers would be asked to report at fixed and regular 
intervals as to whether they required labour or not. Men and 
women desiring employment could also report the fact, stating what 
they were best fitted for; the officials at the Central Bureau would 
thus always know at once where there was a plethora and where a 
deficiency of labour, and a continual supply would be forthcoming 
when required. As generally men out of work might be without 
means to travel, especially to far off districts, Mr. Carlile thinks 
that migration societies might be established, which would enable 
the applicants to move as desired, he also suggests that recreation 
and reading rooms might be arranged to which men and women 
could repair in the evenings and thus break that monotony of 
country life which undoubtedly drives so many to the towns. This 
gentleman’s plan seems to be an excellent one: if carried out in a 
commonsense manner with ¢ertain obvious safeguards, it should be 
eminently successful and would go far to solving the unemployed 
labour question. 

In the Daily Mail of June 1903 there appeared a paragraph to 
the effect that farmers in home counties were offering from five to 
eight shillings a day for men to mow hay. This fact was made 
known to the inmates of the Salvation Army shelter in Blackfriars 
Road, but out of 800 men only two admitted they could use the 
scythe. Had Mr. Carlile’s scheme been in existence abundance of 
men would have been forthcoming, they would have received excel- 
lent wages, and an important home industry would have been in no 
danger of failing from want of labour. 

There is no doubt that a Poor-Law of some kind is required, but 
I consider it ought to be of a very different nature from the present 
one. When a man comes to the State for aid it is equivalent to 
saying that he has failed to make a success of his own life. He 
asks the State to take him in hand, The State has a right to 
reply, ‘“‘ Yes! we will do our best to make a man of you, but you 
must give us a fair chance. You must not drift in and out of our 
charge at your own will—you must take service with us as a 
soldier does, and be under discipline ; you will be humanely treated 
and given such work as you are fit for, but you must stick to it 
till we think fit to discharge you.” The State would then have 
a large army of labour, which should be under control, not of 
Bumble and his like as portrayed in Dickens’ Oliver Twist, but of 
men who understand dealing with diseased minds and wills. They 
should be classified and allotted various tasks, and given motives 
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for exerting and distinguishing themselves. There are many public 
tasks, such as the reclamation of waste lands, re-afforesting, main 
drainage, road making, d&c., to which they could be turned without 
trenching on the work done for commercial objects or spoiling the 
market for ordinary labour; on the contrary, according to Mr. 
Carlile’s scheme, they could supply that market. To find suitable 
tasks for women might be more difficult, but, at any rate, it could 
not afford any ground of complaint to the ordinary workman that 
each in the army of labour should be made to produce sufficient 
for his own maintenance, for that maintenance is paid for as it is 
somehow—usually by a degrading system of casual almsgiving— 
and it is better to make the pauper pay for it (by work) than 
maintain him for nothing. Of course the problem of the aged 
poor demands separate consideration, but perhaps a system of old- 
age pensions would meet the difficulty. 

The most well-meant benevolence may, if injudiciously employed, 
be highly mischievous in its operation. For instance, Mr. Carlile 
informs me that, according to his experience, there are numbers of 
men who distinctly refuse to work as they prefer begging, and cites 
one instance of a beggar coolly saying that he could not afford to 
work. He further mentioned that at one of the provincial labour 
homes in connection with the Church Army an inmate complained 
to the officer in charge that honest work did not pay him so well as 
begging. The officer expressed some doubt as to this, but the 
question was practically settled by the man going out and returning 
in two hours with five shillings, “‘ The result of heartrending appeals 
on behalf of a poor unemployed working man.” 

A statement of Mr. Carlile’s with reference to the processions of 
the unemployed during the winter of 1903 is worthy of notice: 


“ During the mid-day halt in Hyde Park, large numbers of pro- 
cessionists used to call at the Church Army Headquarters close by, 
asking for help, many of these were given our work food tickets which 
entitle the bearer to a meal on completion of fifteen minutes’ wood 
chopping. Although one of our Labour Depéts, where these tickets may 
be presented, is distant only three minutes’ walk, very few of the men 
turned up, and those who did so walked away disgusted on finding that 
the short work-test would be enforced. 

“‘ Others of the same body of men were told to apply at our receiving 
office close by at 2 p.m., when arrangements would be made for finding 
work for as many as possible. Hardly a single man turned up, urging 
that this would prevent their joining the procession, and in a few days, 
finding that we tested the willingness to work of all applicants, the 
numbers from this source dwindled away.” 


If those forming the processions of unemployed were really desirous 
of work, how is it that farmers are continually complaining of the 
scarcity of men in the rural districts? About a year ago corre- 
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spondents of the Lxpress! pointed out that business firms, especially 
those who employed porters, were absolutely unable to get their 
work done owing to the numbers of men who absented themselves 
in order to join the unemployed processions and share in the col- 
lections, At the period of the supposed distress during the winter 
of 1903 the Church Army had special labour yards opened in every 
part of London, and in these assistance was offered to all willing to 
work, married men being paid at the rate of half-a-crown a day. 
Mr. Carlile tells me that thousands were thus assisted, though no 
man earned the wages given at wood-chopping, but he proved his 
dona fides, and the loss was borne by the Church Army. Thus, 
there being doubtless a certain amount of distress prevalent, 
assistance was benevolently given, and those really willing to work 
were saved from the stigma of begging and the loss of self-respect. 
The above-mentioned gentleman declared that if the money so care- 
lessly poured into the money boxes of the processionists had been 
given by the public to the Church Army and other properly ad- 
ministered societies of like nature, it would have been possible to 
offer relief to all willing to work. 

The tramping community seems to be increasing rapidly, and no 
wonder, considering their easy life; their easy means of getting 
money is illustrated by the following: During a period of twelve 
months I have recently noted recorded in the daily press six cases 
of prosecution for begging, in all of which these outcasts had in their 
possession at the time sums of money ranging from £90 downwards, 
the smallest amount being £9 2s. 44d., while in the case of a woman 
who died in a poor-house, she was found to bo in possession of £270. 
Again, a man applying for medical relief at the parochial offices had 
£112 in cash and at the bank. This would probably not have been 
discovered were it not for the fact of his suddenly dying while 
awaiting the medical officer. And only during the month of March 
last year it was reported that a Leeds tramp had died in the work- 
house leaving £800 to his next of kin. 

From an early period of our history it has been customary for 
well-meaning people to leave money by will to form an annual fund 
for the relief of special kinds of distress. According to a work by 
Mr. Kenny on endowed charities, published in 1880, the sum of 
£383,029 was spent yearly from this source in doles, small gifts of 
money, or kind; yet the general result has proved distinctly mischiev- 
ous. In the same work (p. 50) there is the following statement : 


“ At Lichfield, where the Inspector found upwards of £800 a year 
distributed in doles, he reports: ‘The charities have turned half the 
inhabitants of Lichfield into beggars; hence idleness, drunkenness, 
poaching and thieving. It is impossible to exaggerate the evils they 
produce.’ Further on he states: 


1 Daily Express, January 24, 1903. 
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“*T have received testimony from some of the most intelligent inhabi- 
tants, who take the greatest interest in the welfare of the poor, that the 
charities produce a vast amount of beggary, idleness, lying, and profligacy, 
and destroy the feelings of self-respect and independence, and these are 
great instruments of demoralisation in Lichfield.’” } 


Like causes produced similar evil results elsewhere, as we find 
that in Canterbury out of a population of 18,000 there was a total 
charity income of £9100, including a sum of £2000 a year given 
in doles. It appears that the candidates who scrambled for them 
amounted to about 1000, sometimes representing households of four 
or five persons, thus, counting only the individual applicants, the 
well-meant but ill-judged bequests in a well-to-do cathedral city 
transformed one person in eighteen into a whining beggar. The 
supplicants, it is stated, were nearly all women who could have 
earned the money over and over again while canvassing for it. 
According to the inspector, a wine merchant in Canterbury stated 
that on the day of the distribution of the 10s. gifts he received 
seventy sums of 10s. over the counter, When, on a certain occa- 
sion, some investigation was instituted as to the circumstances of 
400 of these applicants, it was discovered that 145 of them were so 
comfortably off that they were not proper objects of charity, or they 
were of such bad characters that they were undeserving.” 

In Bedford an ancient charitable endowment worth originally £40 
a year had increased in 1853 to £12,000 a year, but so far from 
relieving want, its efforts proved to be most injurious, and as far 
back as 1833 the following report was made to the Poor Law 
Inquiry Commission : 


“There are very few labouring men in my parish who save anything. 
The great Bedford Charity has had a bad effect on the minds of all the 
working classes. They are discontented because they think that there is ° 
an ample provision for the poor whenever they are thrown out of work. 
I have heard an engineer resident in the town say that he dare not 
employ a Bedford hand, they are so idle. A stranger has lately con- 
tracted to light the town with gas. He declared that of all the places 
where he had undertaken such works, he never met with such an idle set 
as the Bedford men. Thus they show by their actions that the charity is 
no real blessing to them. But the class above the mere working people 
are also affected by this charity to their injury. They imagine that they 
will be provided for in the almshouses if ever they come to poverty, and 
they are not careful and provident, but rather extravagant, in their mode 
of living. In times of popular excitement the poorer sort will speak out 
and say the pauper’s charity should be theirs, and if they had justice done 
them they need not work at all.”* 


I have presented the above to the reader as an example of the 
manner in which the administration of charity, so frequently drifting 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1868, 9, xxi. 54. 
2 Report of Popular Education Commission, vi. 517. 
3 See Poor Law Inquiry Commission First Report, 1834. 
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into abuses, defeats the original object of the donor. It is satis- 
factory to know that some measure of reform has been applied to 
the Bedford endowment, yet subsequently Bedford with a popula- 
tion of only 15,000 possessed a charity income of £3035 which was 
spent to the encouragement of improvidence in marriage portions, 
apprentice fees, almshouses and doles. The assistant commissioner 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission reported with reference to the 
charity income that it 


“colours and determines the whole life of many in Bedford. It teaches 
the father to marry for the sake of his wife’s small portion; it takes the 
child from infancy and educates him in a set form; settles the course of 
his life by an apprentice fee ; pauperises him by doles, and takes away a 
chief object of industry by the prospect of an almshouse.” 


It must be apparent that, want being to a certain extent the 
driving force of human effort, the indiscriminate giving of alms 
must encourage pauperism, discourage self reliance, attract and even 
create an idle, helpless, non-progressive class, thus producing evils 
greater than those which it was intended to remedy. Admitting 
then that ill-judged and misdirected charity has called into being 
some serious and rapidly increasing evils, it becomes a question how 
we can best recognise those evils and how can the remedies be best 
applied. This matter cannot, of course, be exhaustively treated in 
a short article, but if Mr. Carlile’s admirable suggestions, with pos- 
sibly some additions, were carried out, the question would be prac- 
tically solved as regards the street beggar and the tramp. No one 
with the slightest knowledge of the subject will deny that they form 
a class which is utterly worthless. They are also dangerous and 
undesirable: as such they ought to be effectively and promptly 


suppressed. 
CHARLES ROLLESTON. 





HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS. 


Puwvavra ovveroiow és 5¢ 7d wav, epunvéwy xarlfer. 
PINDAR. 


ALTHOUGH the gnomic sentence T'vw& cavrov (know thyself) was 
inscribed in the vestibule of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
attributed by common consent to one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, ‘Hellenic thought, prior to the days of Socrates, did not 
trouble itself much on the score of psychology, still less of ethics. 
The free and daring spirit of Greek inquiry was, at first at all events, 
by no means introspective. And this, whatever intuitive moralists 
may assert to the contrary, was quite natural; for habits of intro- 
spection and psychological analysis, whether displayed in the 
literature of a nation or the life of an individual, indicate alike 
morbidity and incipient decay—what Spinoza calls “ transitio ad 
minorem perfectionem ”—and are, therefore, conspicuous by their 
absence in the young and vigorous prime of a race and of the units 
that from time to time compose it. 

Physicians say that the strongest proof of the health of our 
internal organs is afforded by an absolute unconsciousness, so far 
as any sensation arising from them is concerned, of their very 
existence ; and in that Cronian age when Greece, after the fashion 
of her own infant Heracles, arose to grapple with the dark problems of 
the Universe which, like the snakes that threatened Alcides, had stolen 
unawares into that golden Arcadia of poesy and mythology wherein 
her youth was cradled, her mind became at once so absorbed in 
august speculations concerning the macrocosm which it mirrored 
with unexampled receptivity and fidelity in all its lights and 
shadows, that there was but little time or inclination left for 
brooding upon the microcosm and its inner workings and inner 
voices. Early Greek philosophy, in brief, was objective, not sub- 
jective; it was content—to adopt Kantian phraseology—in -the 
case of the Ego of each ¢vorxde or natural philosopher, with being 
somehow the “source of the categories” under which the visions, 
beautiful or terrific, of the manifold were ordered and classified, the 
eye of Gavua that opened with frank surprise upon the wonders of 
the cosmos, the sheet upon which the imposing phantasmagoria of 
Nature was cast. But it never attempted the apparently impossible, 
and perhaps from its point of view degrading task of getting, as it 
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were, behind itself, and scratinising and analysing its own shifting 
moods, impulses and phases—a process of oxauaxia which Hume 
ridicules, and which it has been reserved for modern days to dignify 
with the name of science, 

Perhaps the most distinguished name in the annals of these 
spectators of and speculators upon time and eternity is that of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus. He seems to have been an anticipation of 
the ideal personage of Plato’s Republic—a man of kingly rank 
imbued with the spirit of philosophy—for he was sprung from the 
illustrious stock of Codrus, the patriotic Athenian monarch who had 
been content to purchase at the cost of his own life a victory over 
the Lacedsmonians for his people. He flourished about 460 B.c., 
and was therefore a contemporary of the Eleatic Parmenides, and 
lived in the stirring times of the Grecian triumphs over the arms of 
Persia; but we are absolutely ignorant of the details of his 
history. 

Tradition generally couples his name, by way of contrast, with 
that of Democritus of Abdera. The former was known as the 
weeping, the latter as the laughing philosopher. The Ephesian, 
who, as time represented, might well pose as the precursor of the 
modern school of Pessimism, is said to have viewed life as a tragedy 
which could not be contemplated without tears ; the Abderite, on 
the contrary—who, for all that, must by no means be set down as 
an optimist—regarded the world somewhat from the cynical stand- 
point of Honoré de Balzac, but would probably have described 
human affairs as a broad farce rather than a “comedy,” his sense 
of humour being specially tickled by the evident earnestness, serious- 
ness, and good faith with which the mimes, who know not that they 
are mimes—and this constitutes the real comicalness of the situation 
—go through their parts, just as if they and their ré/e were real. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether this tradition, where- 
with we have been familiarised by such comparatively late writers 
as Horace, Seneca, and Juvenal, goes farther back than post-Socratic 
days ; and the philosophers probably owe their posthumous juxta- 
position in the world of fame to the fact that their rival physical 
systems were taken over bodily by the rival Schools of the Stoics 
and the Epicureans—the followers of Zeno adopting the physics of 
Heraclitus, and the votaries of the Garden those of Democritus. 
The sharp antithesis between the stern and rigid asceticism of the 
Stoics and the cheerful and easy doctrine of the Epicureans, which 
latter occasionally verged upon the convenient expediency of the 
very /aissez-aller Aristippus of Cyrene, was no doubt typified in the 
favourite and popular myth of the weeping Heraclitus and the 
laughing Democritus. One thing is certain, we have no reliable 
historical data to cast a light upon the idiosyncrasies, whether 
lachrymose or risible, of the philosophers in question. 
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Heraclitus shares with Lycophron, the Alexandrian tragedian and 
author of that mystical production, the Alexandra or Cassandra, the 
scarcely enviable surname of 6 Sxorevde (the Dark or Obscure), 
and this sobriquet may have had its share in the growth of the 
tradition to which we have alluded. By an easy transition the 
adjective—having reference, of course, to the abstruseness of his 
topics and his enigmatical and, as K. O, Miiller would call it, 
oracular and sacerdotal language—would come to signify to the 
vulgar mind a gloomy and melancholy temperament. 

Haughty, reserved, proud, misanthropical, and a despiser of 
human ignorance he certainly was, and, moreover, a daring libre 
penseur, who not only derided the popular religion, but superciliously 
looked down upon the writers who had preceded him as though 
from a standpoint of unchallenged and unapproachable infallibility. 
Like Descartes and Malebranche he believed that prior to the erec- 
tion of a Palace of Truth the mental site intended for it should be 
effectually cleared of the débris of prejudice, prepossessions, other 
men’s learning, and other men’s theories. In the execution of this 
sublime work the mind of the philosopher must be its own builder 
and its own architect, and supply its own materials. It is thus 
that we must explain such sayings of his as: ‘ Much learning 
teacheth not wisdom ; otherwise Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hecatzeus would have been sages,” and his scornful denunciation 
of Homer and Archilochus as only worthy of being beaten with 
rods and driven out of the public assemblies of the Greeks. And 
his profound distrust of those “ false witnesses” the senses quite 
equalled that entertained in later days by the sceptic Pyrrho of 
Elis. 

We can well believe that such a man would resign, as Theo- 
phrastus asserts he did, the tinsel splendour of the post of titular 
king or rex sacrificulus at Ephesus in favour of his brother, and we 
can understand the spirit in which he proudly gave the result of 
his labours, his work Ilepi Yioewo (On Nature), not to a shallow 
world, but to the divine custody of Artemis, the goddess of the 
Ephesians, as an offering not unworthy of the sister of Apollo, a 
krijua é¢ ast to be deposited in the treasury of his temple. 
This treatise, as we have said, was written in the oracular language 
of the Pythoness at Delphi; it was poetry unshackled by metre ; 
and it was—perhaps intentionally—enigmatical—so much so that 
Socrates confessed he could but imperfectly understand it, adding, 
however, that what he did understand he thoroughly appreciated. 

The philosophy of Heraclitus is in strange and startling conson- 
ance with the conclusions of modern science. Our own Munro saw 
this when in his commentary on Lucretius he said: “The star of 
the old Ephesian is again in the ascendant.” The keynote of that 
philosophy is wavra psi (all things are in a constant state of flux). 
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Nothing abides, nothing continues for an instant in one stay; the 
Universe is an eternal process of growth and decay, birth and 
death. He illustrates his meaning, as usual, by “ dark sayings” 
and paradoxes. ‘‘ You cannot step twice,” he asserts, “into the 
same river (because the water is always changing). ‘‘ We are and 
are not” (because our life is composed of a series of fleeting, de- 
tached moments). The apparent stability and permanence of things 
he regarded as a necessary illusion of our imperfect nature—what 
German philosophy would term schein. Nature is a very Proteus, 
although a universal substance may, like the cloaked divinity and 
identity of the tricksy marine god, in her case, too, underlie mani- 
fold and baffling change. ‘‘ Fire lives the death of earth, ; air lives 
the death of fire; water lives the death of air; and earth that of 
water.” This constant flux, this regular cycle of birth and growth 
(“the upward way ”), and decay and death (the downward way ”) 
repeated to and from all eternity, exemplified in the history of our 
world and its creatures, is also true of the cosmos. ‘ No god, no 
man has made it, but it has been, is, and ever shall be, eternal fire, 
which is kindled and extinguished in regular rotation.” When 
Heraclitus calls his apx7) “eternal fire’ he is using symbolical 
language, and probably nieans the ether (rd meptexov), which 
pervades space, which he endows with reason and thought, and 
which is the most etherealised form of matter. His physical system, 
however, would seem to end in dualism—a dualism very different 
from that of Plato and Aristotle—for beside his “ eternal fire” he 
places a motive and difecting power which he terms &iuappueévn, 
and which strangely resembles the force or energy of modern science. 

All this reminds us of Spinoza and his twin attributes, extension 
and thought, and we cannot help thinking that had Heraclitus lived 
in Spinoza’s time he might have come to regard his up alciGwov 
(eternal fire or matter) and his «iuapyévy (destiny or force) as attri- 
butes of an Eleatic One, a Spinozistic substance. Nor can we resist 
the impression that had Spinoza flourished in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, he, too, might have seen fit to alter the names 
while still retaining the number of his attributes, calling them 
matter—which this time would include self-conscious thought as its 
last and most exquisite efflorescence—and force or energy, the two 
ultimate constants of the Universe. 

The Stoic exrépwore or conflagration is simply the consumma- 
tion of the Heraclitean 1 kdrw édd¢, or way of destruction, in the 
final destiny of the world as we know it; and the Heraclitean 
doctrine, filtered through Stoic channels, has found a place in 
Christianity (2 Peter iii. 10), which here at least is not opposed to 
the teachings of science. The primal fire of the Ephesian philoso- 
pher appears as the wvp rexvixdy (ignis artifer) of the Stoics; the 
Heraclitean siuapyeévm is the % mempwuévn of Cleanthes. 
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We of the twentieth century know that Heraclitus was a true 
seer when he revealed the secret of the Universe as being a process 
of construction and destruction in secula seculorum ; we know that 
our own and other worlds must eventually perish, and that the star- 
dust dispersed through space, the evidence of catastrophes in the 
past, is destined to form the nucleus of new spheres, which will one 
day share the fate of their predecessors, scattering once more in 
their death the germs of other life. Natwra might just as well be 
called Moritura, although even then her motto would still be Resurgam ; 
and we may compare her, as we list, either to a burning fiery furnace 
into which all things are cast, but which is nevertheless constantly 
scintillating with fresh life and energy, or to @ ravenous monster, 
“red in tooth and claw,” preying without mercy or cessation upon 
her own offspring, and yet ever pouring forth fresh births from her 
teeming womb. 

These things we know, if at least our knowledge, which, after all, 
can deal but with the phenomenal, be not altogether a delusion and a 
snare. And with a grim sneer the Ephesian echoes our thoughts 
as he ejaculates: “The aid is like a child at play with the pieces 
on a draught-board, building up and casting down; to the child is 
the kingdom.” And again, “ All is exchanged for fire and fire for 
all, as things for gold and gold for things.” 

We cannot conclude without pointing out how completely the 
Heraclitean doctrineof the harmony of opposites (waAivtpomog vppovin), 
“of the bow and of the lyre,” as he calls it, agrees with the dicta of 
modern physiology and psychology. All yéveorg (becoming) he 
points out—running at the same time a tilt against his pet aversion, 
Homer, for his denunciation of war—proceeds from “ strife” (wéSeu0¢ 
and épic) which we may to a certain extent, in the fructifying and 
vivifying effects which he attributes to it, compare with the clinamen 
in the Epicurean version of the atomic theory of Democritus. Unity 
and peace on the contrary—cf. the colourless, motionless, Nirvana- 
like identity of the Empedoclean cxatpo¢ (sphere) lead to the 
éxtipwotc, The light of life is evolved from the clash and collision 
of hostile principles, as the spark flies forth from the encounter of 
flint and steel. The lamp of consciousness can only burn in an 
atmosphere of contrast and change; all thought must have a back- 
ground from which it can stand out in bold relief. In the words of 
Schwegler, “Unity presupposes duality, harmony discord, attraction 
repulsion, and only by the one is the other realised. The life of the 
world parts into antitheses,” 

So much for the ilustrious Ephesian and his grand theory of the 
cosmos—a metaphysical hypothesis which is more and more verified 
by modern research. But alas! it is after all only a hypothesis, 
for it has not been given to Heraclitus any more than to other 
thinkers to set up the standard of absolute conquest in the mystic 
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realms that stretch beyond the Kantian island of Empeiria. Qewpia,. 
or philosophical speculation, is the questionable privilege and real 
torture of the human race, Man, the Prometheus of the ages, 
bound by the fetters of time and space and his own senses to the 
arid rock of this world, and the victim of the nescience, partial or 
complete, which these fetters entail, gazes—and gaze he must— 
into the starry intermundia, the home of the “ Eternities and 
Immensities,” with which modern science coldly tells him he has. 
nothing to do, while “‘ heaven’s wingéd hound,” in the shape of a 
metaphysical theory—for a mysterious necessity is laid upon him 
to theorise—preys ever on his heart, ever finding new food therein, 
and urges him to elaborate new systems, which, from the nature of 
the case, can never be verified, and to put queries, which never are, 
never have been, and never will be answered, to the blank silence of 
the Infinite. 
W. B. WALLACE. 





THE WORD PRODUCING FORM. 


“There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them is without 
signification.” 


So wrote, close upon 2000 years ago, a man who was more or less 
imbued with the philosophical theories of the archaic East, as well 
as being versed in the metaphysical systems of the Alexandrian and 
Grecian-Roman schools of thought. St. Paul, in fact, only thus 
generally alludes to a recognised phenomenon of physical law ; but 
which, on account of its marvellous properties, was the foundation 
of the deepest occult hypotheses, and led the thinker into the 
sublimest regions of transcendentalism. For the significance of 
sound was among ancient philosophers the prelude to the divine 
harmony of the spheres. The Word was ever in the archaic 
religions the Power that created. Language and thought being 
one, the spoken Word was inseparable from the creative idea. 
“ Names and forms” are the eternal thoughts of Brahma, while 
Vak (speech) the supreme goddess of the Vedic mythology, was 
conceived as a power greater than the gods. ‘I am the queen, the 
gatherer of treasures; I am wisdom, the first of those who deserve 
sacrifice ; I breathe like the wind, holding to all things, beyond the 
sky, beyond this earth, such a one am I by my power.” ! 

«* All was made by Vak,” says the Rig-veda, “and likewise all 
that was made was Vik,” the gender being feminine. In the 
Logos of St. John the gender becomes masculine, “ All things 
were made by the Word, and without the Word was not anything 
made that was made.” Yet the Gnostic philosophy with which 
the fourth Gospel is so deeply tinged, regarded the “ Word” as 
feminine. ‘‘ Wisdom was the first conception or thought of my 
mind, the mother of all; by whom also the world was made.” 2 

“The lordly music flowing from illimitable years” is thus con- 
ceived as evolving the visible world of form and change, according 
to the immutable law of cause and effect, of thought and thing, of 
speech and object. In the mystical hymns of Orpheus, Rhea, the 
fontal cause of all life, is called brass-sounding and drum-beating, to 
denote the inspiring energy of which she is the source. 


1 The Vedénta Philosophy, p. 146. 
2 Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, Mead, p. 169. 
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“ ¢ Music,’ writes Iamblichus, ‘is of a creative nature, and is adapted 
to excite the affections. . . . There is also an alliance in these sounds and 
melodies to the proper orders and powers of the several gods, to the 
motions in the universe itself, to the harmonious sounds which proceed 
from the motion. Conformably, therefore, to such-like adaptations of 
melodies to the gods, the gods themselves become present. For there is 
not anything which intercepts ; so that whatever has but a casual similitude 
to, directly participates of them. A perfect possession likewise immedi- 
ately takes place, and a plentitude of a more excellent essence and 
power.’ ”? 


According to Hesiod, Rhea is the beginning of all things, pro- 
ducing the supernal feminine triad, Vesta, Juno, and Ceres, Of 
what is beyond these divinities as first Cause the oracles “ possess 
a mystic silence.” Juno is designated Queen of the Air, for the air 
is the symbol of the soul or spirit. According to the Greeks, voice 
is air that is struck, therefore all sound proceeds from Juno. She 
it was who made the horse of Achilles to speak, and all speech was 
dedicated to her. 

We see here a strange analogy between this supreme feminine 
trinity of Grecian mythology and the supernal Elohim of the 
Jewish Scriptures. For the Elohim designates the triune feminine 
qualities or attributes of Divinity by whom the universe was made. 
Throughout the authorised translations of the Old Testament the 


word has been erroneously translated in the masculine gender, 
though according to Macgregor Mathers, the translator of The 
Kabbalah Unveiled, Elohim is from the feminine root Alh, and is 
really a feminine plural.? Thus throughout the first chapter of 
Genesis the Divine Feminine is represented as creating all things ; 
therefore the Kabbalah taught, commenting on the Creation, “Like 


>” 


as it said, Ps. c. 3: ‘She hath made us and not we ourselves. 
While in the Sepher Yetzirah, speaking of the unity of the Elohim, 
it is said, ‘ One is She, the Spirit of the Elohim of life—Voice and 
Spirit and Word—this is She, the Spirit of Holiness. . . the pure 
Unity enthroned in Her strength in the Word of Renewal, and in 
the Word of Might.” ‘“ Thus rushed through the universe the Flux 
and Reflux of the Eternal Word,” for “‘She spoke and it was made, She 
commanded and it stood fast.” ‘This is that very thing which is 
written, Deut. iv. 39: ‘ Know therefore this day, and consider it 
in thine heart, that Tetragrammaton, She is Elohim (HVA 
HALHIM), in the heavens above, and upon the earth beneath: 
there is none other.”® The Jewish doctrine also taught that the 
supernal feminine triad of the Mothers preceded and was superior to 
the masculine triad of the Fathers. The fulness or harmony was 
centered in the Eternal Feminine, ‘‘or Word of God, by whose 


1 De Myst., sect. 3. cap. ix. 
2 See Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, sect. 86, art. iv. 
3 The Kabbalah Unveiled, p. 242, 
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intermediate agency the whole spiritual and material universe was 
developed, fashioned, beautified, and preserved.” 

Among the Chinese Buddhists the supreme goddess is named 
The Manifested Voice, for through her it is stated all things are 
called into being, and she is the mother of the seven chief gods. 
She alone makes intelligible all human wants, desires, and aspirations. 

Thus, in a remarkable degree, there appears to have been 
throughout all ages, in all countries, and among the most diverse 
peoples, a consensus of opinion upon the formative power of sound, 
the creative force of the spoken word; the supreme magic of 
harmony in producing form. _ 

That pure-souled philosopher, Pythagoras, by the shores of the 
Aigean Sea, claimed that in an ecstasy he had heard the celestial 
harmony of the spheres, the songs of the sons of God, as the world 
was awakening. 

‘ All one’s life is music,” says Ruskin, “if one touches the keys 
rightly and in time.” 

While Beethoven, the magician of sound, writes, ‘‘ Music is the 
mediator between the spiritual and the sensual life.” 

“Music,” Wagner asserts, “is the inarticulate speech of the heart, 
which cannot be compressed into words because it is infinite.” And 
if we regard the heart in the abstract as typical of the universal 
consciousness which responds to every note vibrating through space, 
we may acknowledge the truth of this assertion, for modern science 
is almost daily discovering new powers in sound, and laying bare 
the basic law governing light, sound, and colour. It has been said 
that “music is the science of vibration,” yet of the manifold 
vibrations thrilling through the infinite empyrean, the human senses 
are at present only capable of responding, comparatively speaking, 
to an infinitesimal number. We are deaf to the vast majority of 
sound-waves, we are blind to the beauties of colour above a certain 
ratio of vibration, and, to our undeveloped sight, light itself is 
darkness, We know now that light, colour, and sound are but 
manifestations of the same force; therefore it appears probable that 
as our higher nature matures, so greater powers of sight and hearing 
will be evolved, by which we shall sce the sound and hear the colours 
around us. Darkness, impenetrable and negative in its blackness, 
will be a nightmare of the past ages of immaturity. According to 
Nikola Tesla, “‘ of all the views of nature, that one which assumes 
one matter and one force, and a perfect uniformity throughout, is 
the most scientific and the most liable to be true.” We may, 
therefore, draw the conclusion that 


“form may be regarded as a unit capable of presenting itself under 
different physical conditions, as heat, light, sound, or nerve-fluid, the 


1 The Book of God, p. 20. 
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whole range of phenomena depending upon the rate of vibration, and (to 
the onlooker) the capacity to respond to the vibrations. It is quite con- 
ceivable that what to one intelligence is transmitted as sound, is recognised 
by another as colour; and just as, in our present condition, we regard 
most of the visible world as solid and motionless, yet science reveals that 
all matter is absolutely in a perpetual state of unrest, in fact ite stability 
consists in its state of unrest.” + 


Many musicians see their chords in colour, and have a distin- 
guishing colour for each note; but this psychic phenomena of 
coloured hearing is almost exclusively confined to women among 
adults, though it is found among children of both sexes. The allied 
visualisation of the number-form, where, whenever a numeral is 
thought of, there arises ‘‘a vivid and invariable form in the mental 
field of view,” is also found more often among women than among 
men. Thus a few mortals appear to be entering into the possession 
of the higher forms of physical and psychic development which 
eventually will be the heritage of the race, when we shall in time 
be counted worthy to see with our bodily eyes this eternal trans- 
formation of the one supreme force, as it shapes and forms and 
calls into existence the things of sense. 

In corroboration of this view, the recent investigations of several 
scientists into the mysteries of sound producing form, throw an 
unexpected light upon this deeply interesting subject. Mr. Howard 


Swann, in his experiments, found that “ a certain faint, slow-moving 
phosphorescence” is sensitive to sound vibrations, and, when observed 
with suitable precautions in a dark room, is seen to form patterns 
more or less geometric, according to the words used. 


“Mr. Swann thinks that the variation of apparent luminosity and speed 
of movements may possibly be subjected to mathematical treatment. The 
fact that the patterns are to some extent under control of the will by the 
choice of words and sounds gives a suggested inter-relationship of what 
has been regarded usually as mechanical forces with the mental activity of 
thought.” * 


The conclusion to be drawn from this observation being that 
mental action—thought—moves and moulds at the same time “ the 
organs of speech and sight, and that this one high quality of force 
(the mental) expresses itself at one and the same time as physical 
form, electricity and nerve-action, sound and light.” 

The hypothesisof the onenessof spiritand matter receives here further 
substantiation, and confirms the opinion of Crookes, Romanes, Lodge 
and Barrett that matter is a mental postulate. Words and things 
are mere symbols of thought-vibration. For some years past Dr. H. 
Holbrook Curtis and Mrs. Watts Hughes have been studying this 
particular branch of natural law,and have, through their experiments, 


1 Studies in Spectrum Analysis, Sir Norman Lockyer, p. 41. 
2 The Pantheiem of Modern Science, F. E. Titus, p. 11. 
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conclusively proved that sound has both form and colour, that the 
word creates. These investigations are conducted on the lines of 
what are known as Chladni’s figures. Chladni, in 1785, was the first 
observer of the connection between sound and form, having noticed 
that the vibrations from the notes of a violin caused powder strewn 
on plates to form into regular patterns. But further experiments 
have made great advance upon this crude beginning of what will 
eventually be the new science of the century. An instrument has 
already been invented which, upon the striking of a note, shows 
upon a canvas the corresponding form and colour, and thus the 
mighty trio—colour, form and melody—are proved to be inseparably 
united. 

Mrs, Watts Hughes has also brought out a simple machine (her 
own invention) called the eidophone, consisting of a tube, a receiver, 
and a membrane stretched over the top of the receiver, with which 
to transmute the vibrations of the human voice with their correlative 
distinctive figures, The results naturally depend upon the beauty 
and richness of the voice and the employment of overtones. 

In Mrs. Watts Hughes’ own words : 


“‘ The human voice, as a power for directing the movements of the disc, is 
above comparison with other musical instruments. . . . The voice is the 
result of the combined action of four distinct sets of organs, which form 
a mechanism of such delicacy as to enable a skilful singer to produce sounds 
possessing in some degree the characteristics not only of all musical instru- 
ments, but of all sounds of whatever description. The secret of this 
capacity lies in the great number of modifications of which every vocal 
note is capable, not only as regards pitch and intensity, but also quality. 
The singer can not only create notes of different pitch and strength, but 
can also shape, colour, and modify these, and cause them to convey a 
definite meaning.” + 


The forms created by sound may be classed under the following 
heads : 

(1) Simple dise-figures consisting of forms of more or less com- 
plexity and variety of pattern formed of sand or lycopodium seed. 
If the disc be covered with water or milk, the liquid surface responds 
to the voice in a series of regular crispations, in straight or curved 
lines that form some beautiful designs similar to the exquisite curves 
often witnessed on a frosted window. 

(2) Primitive Forms.—These highly interesting figures are 
produced in coloured liquid, and mark a change in procedure, for 
the forms appear, not with change of pitch, as with the sand and 
lycopodium figures, but with each change of intensity. 

(3) Geometrical Forms.—This class appears on a disc covered 
with a thickened liquid and presents tiny figures of the most perfect 
symmetry, somewhat resembling snow-crystals, which change with 


1 The Eidophone Voice-Figures, p. 4. 
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kaleidoscopic effect during the steady sustention of a highly pitched 
note. 

(4) Floral Forms.—The first stage of the familiar daisy forms in 
& paste of requisite consistency and denotes another change in con- 
formation and construction, for, instead of developing during the 
sustention of a single note, the flower may be seen to increase and 
decrease according to the crescendo and diminuendo of the note; 
while the fully developed flower is only obtained through a careful 
crescendo, And more, the most composite flowers, with two or 
three rows of beautifully shaped petals, are formed under an 
alternate diminuendo and crescendo, allowing, as it were, the evolving 
substance periods of rest and activity. The consciousness of the 
sentient atoms must not be overstrained. 

For instance, the pansy will only take shape under particular 
conditions according to the consistency of the colour-paste and the 
character of the note which influences it. It will also only expand 
when surrounded by water. 

(5) Linear Curves—These belong to the impression-figures, 
and are obtained by moving a piece of glass over the surface of the 
disc and using a hand eidophone; every vibration being registered 
with the strictest accuracy. By most ingenious means the semi- 
liquid forms are rendered permanent, and each experiment secured 
for future study and reference. The most exquisite shell, fern, leaf, 
and tree figures have thus been obtained through this agency, and 
much larger plates can also be utilised. The tree forms appear to 
be the hardest to evoke; and one peculiarity in the production of 
the above remarkable phenomena must not be overlooked. ‘The. 
creator, as we may designate the singer, at first, according to Mrs. 
Watts Hughes’ description, when directing the voice against the 
semi-liquid mass upon the centre of the disc, feels 


“as if some impassable barrier were encountered, and that it would be as 
easy to move a mountain with a push of the hand as to set that colour 
heap moving by the action of a note. The next sustention seems only to 
confirm the first impression, but after several attempts one comes to feel 
that it could be done if only the right kind of sound could be employed. 
Persevering, the seemingly ponderous, inert mass is at last disturbed, and 
shows some susceptibility of control. Still continuing, it now begins to 
move, and ere long comes under complete control, expanding in petals 
after every repeated crescendo. When the mass moves thus easily the 
sensation of the singer is completely changed. The feeling is now as if 
all at once the air in the tube, in the receiver, upon the disc, and all 
around, were acting in concert for the singer’s purpose and had taken 
possession of every corner of space. During this state of things the 
apparent resistance of the semi-liquid heap upon the disc becomes so slight 
that it seems to move as if on wheels, and a most perfect. physical control 
over the aerial movements is realised, the sensation of which is at the same 
time most peculiar and most agreeable,” * 


1 The Eidophone Voicc-Figures, pp. 25, 26. 
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Now, undoubtedly, here we have the will-power of the singer 
conquering or imbuing the inertness of the grosser form of matter, 
bringing it more into harmony with the higher rate of vibration, 
the spirit thus controlling substance ; and though the extent of the 
control is limited to a human voice and a small heap of wet paste 
and shifting sand, the law through which that control is exercised 
is the same that brings a universe into being. If the will-force of 
an individual, using sound as the medium, can create the form of a 
daisy or a tree, so the same will-power infinitely extended and 
infinitely exercised could create by a word every known form of 
matter. 

“The voice of the Lord is mighty in operation,” writes the 
Psalmist ; “ He sendeth forth His commandment upon earth: His 
word runneth very swiftly.” ‘‘ Let all creatures serve Thee, for 
Thou didst speak and they were made. Thou didst send forth Thy 
Spirit, and it created them.” So wrote the seers of old, and science 
now reveals the natural law upon which these statements were made; 
and demonstrates how the finite is a reflex of the infinitude. ‘The 
Divine self and the human self are one and the same in substance,” 
was the axiom of the Vedinta philosophy ; and thus a vista opens 
to the awed vision of man of the illimitable potentialities of the race. 

It is remarkable how confirmatory facts are accumulating on this 
subject, gathered from many and different sources. 

For instance, travellers in Cashmere, on visiting the weavers of 
the royal shawls, were struck by the peculiarity that these men, who 
from father to son have, as a caste, carried on the manufacture of 
these exquisite products of the loom, possess no pattern of the 
intricate design they weave in form and colour. But each man has 
in front of him a small piece of paper with a few notes of music 
inscribed upon it, and he sings as he weaves; when he stops singing 
he also stops working. Upon being asked the reason the workman 
replied : “‘ We see the colours and the pattern as we sing, and so we 
weave the shawl.” 

Now we have here, undoubtedly, an inherited psychic faculty, 
perfected through generations, being handed down from father to 
son, and one which, if one member of the human family possesses, 
can be developed in all. 

Sound in this case takes form and colour, is thus transmuted and 
transformed ; and the question arises—To what extent is this power 
latent in each one of us and only awaiting development? We are 
possibly entering on a higher cycle of human activities that may 
transcend all experiences of the past. 

Now we know as a certainty in a tangible form that melody is 
power ; it may be called in truth a pathway to divinity. “I did 
think I saw all heaven before me and the great God himself,” said 
Handel when he had composed his masterpiece, the Messiah. And 
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when one considers what myriads of vibrations an orchestra sends 
forth, vibrations tlrat in countless ways, unknown to us, are forming 
exquisite figures, and transmitting the most marvellous scale of 
colour, we are confronted by another query—lIs this supreme 
energy to remain unutilised by human ingenuity; can mankind 
derive no benefit from this marvellous workshop of nature? Already 
some tentative experiments have been recorded. A professor of 
music, Hans Teitzen of New York, has carefully observed the 
influence of music on the growth and flowering of plants. He says: 


“ T have come to see clearly that plants love music as well as sunshine, 
that they grow more luxuriantly in a studio where there is music, and 
that the tender buds break more quickly into beautiful blossoms than they 
do in silence or in discord of sounds.” 


Again, Colonel Andrade, of the city of Mexico, took two healthy 
growing plants and experimented upon them thus: One flower he 
blessed, praised its beauty and fragrance ; it grew in an atmosphere 
of harmony and developed rapidly into perfect growth and flowers 
of brightest colour. The other plant the colonel frowned upon, 
scolded, and blamed. It rapidly failed, its growth ceased and 
within a month it was dead, though in point of physical conditions, 
such as light, heat, air, moisture, and soil, it was treated absolutely 
the same as the companion plant. 

These experiments conclusively prove that plants have nerves. 
Harmonious, sympathetic vibrations thrill through the vegetable 
fibre, and excite to anabolic cell-formation, while discordant notes 
act as a katabolic poisonous agent. 

Tarning to the insect world, we all know that the hiving of bees 
is accelerated through the beating of a drum; but recent experi- 
ments upon insects have had unlooked-for success in other quarters. 
Brass bands have been used in America for bringing a plague of 
caterpillars off trees and in cleansing blight off plants. 

Among the higher animals, Professor McConnell has found, 
through repeated experiments, that music, suitable in quality and 
administered at the right moment, is a sure means of increasing the 
supply of cream from new milk. 

The Swiss farmers pay higher wages to the labourers who have 
good singing voices, as they can milk the wildest and most ‘ kicky ” 
cows. It is also believed that singing during milking increases the 
flow of milk. A harsh, cross-grained milker will render the yield 
of milk perceptibly less than one who is good-tempered and gentle 
in voice and manner, as farmers have found to their cost. Un- 
doubtedly most animals—horses, dogs, and cows especially—are very 
susceptible to the tones of the human voice. And every nursing 
human mother can testify to the fact tha; if she sings while suckling 
her infant the milk flows more freely, and the child also is more 
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restful and contented. The primitive woman always croons over 
her infant. Her voice, in a literal sense, feeds and nourishes her 
child. 

May not there be then a deep physiological reason for the singing 
of the birds at nesting-time ? May it not be that the varied notes 
of the blackbird and the thrush, the nightingale and the skylark 
tend to the moulding and coloration of the different eggs? That 
even the dainty weaving of the intricate nests, characteristic of some 
species, may be dirigated by melody, that, like the Cashmerean 
weavers, the birds sing their homes and their offspring into being ? 

We also find, rising in the scale to the human plane, a corrobora- 
tive testimony to the power of music in the treatment of certain 
forms of disease. For example, according to the testimony of Dr. 
Paterson, the leader of the Medico-Musical Society, America, cases 
of insomnia, no matter how severe, are invariably relieved by music. 
It also acts beneficially on the minor mild forms of insanity ; more 
particularly is the effect surprising in cases of melancholia. A lively 
melody touches excito-motor nerves, and thus increases the vitality 
of the hearer. Different instruments are found to have different 
effects. Thus one patient was benefited by the harp and the man- 
doline, vigour being restored to tired muscles; but the violon- 
cello decreased the vitality and greatly increased the exhaustion. As 
cells feel stimuli and are one and all responsive to outward excita- 
tion, we can here trace the immutable working of the natural law, 
the interaction of sound and form, of one class of vibrations con- 
trolling those on a lower physical plane. 

We cannot but feel that in this formative property of sound, of 
this latent inherent potency of the human voice, we are brought into 
closer relation with nature’s supreme mystery, the secret of creation. 
As we study more intelligently the laws governing these different 
phenomena, we shall recognise the vast importance of this new 
field of practical effort opened out for human activity. 

It is significant, taking into consideration the archaic beliefs in 
the feminine origin of sound and its supremacy in creation, that the 
future development of this new science will probably be more or less 
through the agency of women; for it is found that the scale of 
vibration brings to light some interesting facts regarding the average 
standard of male and female voices. The average male voice vibrates 
at the rate of 128 per second, while the female voice ranges from 
256 to 512; thus showing a vastly increased rate of vibration and 
a much higher tone, possessing greater resonant and carrying capacity. 

Now, as the most complicated sound-figures can only be produced 
by the crescendo on the higher notes, it is obvious that the more 
crucial experiments and the most important effects must be through 
the medium of women. Bearing incidentally on this subject, the 
fact, that in order to retain the higher notes of the boy’s exquisite 
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alto necessitates emasculation. derives a» new and suggestive 
significance. It appears as if the supreme creative power of sound 
is attainable only in the feminine organism and through the female 
vocal chords. Thus is substantiated by the materialism of modern 
science the mystical hypothesis and the religious faith of the archaic 
priests and philosophers. Not without reason did they intuitively 
make speech feminine, and worship the Word under the deified form 
of a woman. 

Some remarkable experiments have lately been made in acoustic 
shadows or shadows thrown by sound. Lord Rayleigh thus writes 
apon the subject : 


“ Since the sound emitted is nearly inaudible, some objective method of 
observing is required. For this purpose we may utilise the discovery of 
Barrett and Tyndall, that a gas-flame issuing under somewhat high pres- 
sure from a pin-hole burner flares when sound-waves impinge on it, but 
recovers and burns steadily when the sound ceases. The sensitiveness of 
the flame depends on the pressure of the gas, which should be adjusted so 
that flaring does not occur in the absence of sound. If the bird-call is 
directed towards the sensitive flame, the latter flares so long as the call is 
sounded and no obstacle intervenes. On interposing the hand about mid- 
way between the two, the flame recovers and burns steadily. Thus the 
sound emitted by the bird casts a shadow, and to this extent resembles 
light.” } 


This excerpt gives further evidence of the oneness of the great 
physical forces, that heat, light, sound, and electricity are manifesta- 
tions of the same power governed by the law of vibration. Or, put 
in another way, the relations of force to substance depend on a law 
of number; a lawthat keeps the equilibrium between motion and 
rest. 

In the science of music this idea of the balance is remarkably 
iJlustrated in Professor Hay’s work on The Natural Principles of 
Harmony in Form, and their Analogy in Sound and Colour, wherein 
he proves the interrelation of acoustics with geometrical form and 
the seven colours of the rainbow. According to the ancients it is 
by geometry that number enters into form and worlds are con- 
structed. ‘All things are ordered by number and weight and 
measure,” and are compassed in the first and last notes of the Lyre 
of Apollo, 

Wagner discovered “ the organic relation between word and tone,” 
and he relates how he had day-dreams “in which the key-note, 
third, and dominant seemed to take on living form and reveal to 
me their mighty meaning.” He further says: ‘‘ Music is like a 
power in nature which men perceive but do not understand” ; and 
in truth “ the explanation of music would be a philosophy of the 
world,” for it is the subjective expression of the soul; its har- 


1 Teshnics, March 1904, 
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monies and symphonies are not the objective forms of earthly things, 
but their intangible, transcendental abstractions, their spiritual 
concepts. 

With the Greeks the God of Music was also the Lord of Righteous- 
ness ; and all great composers in their mysticism of sound and 
symbolic melody raise the sensuous influence of music to a higher 
plane of mysterious harmonies, vibrating from the very essence of 
life, and touching with subtle inspiration the chords of all human 
desire in the inner consciousness of man. For is not every human 
heart an instrument in the hands of the Supreme Master Musician, 
“‘who rules over life’s chances and pities its discords, and tunes it 
back again into harmony ” ? 

Love, to Wagner, was the redeeming force in the world; and as 
each human soul achieves a truer realisation of the Divine love, 
through contemplation of the beauties and pathos of all living 
things, so will it attain the purer air whence the lower and baser 
elements have been eliminated. 

And this consummation can only be gained by recognising and 
understanding in some measure the immutable laws of nature in all 
their pristine purity and sublimity. Humbly and reverently we 
must approach the great temple of song and listen, as “day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

“In the light of God,” writes Jacob Boehme, “the kingdom of 
heaven (the consciousness of the spirit), sound is very subtle, sweet, 
and lovely, so that, if compared with terrestial noise, it is like a 
perfect stillness.” 1 

Therefore “the last string thou tun’st to sweet accord” will be 
in the Great Silence; and only the pure in heart shall hear the 
heavenly symphonies and see the colours that shine in the 
darkness. 

Frances SwIiney, 


1 The Doctrine of Jacob Boehme, E. Hartman, p. 84. 





PROPERTY. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE MEANING OF THIS WORD TO 
SHOW THE DIFFICULTY OF ITS USE IN ARGUMENT. 


On the subject of Property, in its generally accepted sense of an 
exclusive right to possession, economists and authorities on ethics 
have held two well-defined opinions, one being that it is a great 
moral right, and the other that it is a great moral wrong. A 
simple and logical deduction seems to be that both views cannot 
be sound ; and that, if the stalwarts of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League have a good case, either the premises or deductions 
of their opponents must be faulty. But such a view would ignore 
the fact that another standpoint is possible—that of the man who 
saw both sides of the shield, and told the two knights who were 
about to fight that their energy was misdirected, because they had 
each mistaken part of the truth for the whole truth. At present, 
with whatever dissatisfaction we may view modern conditions of 
life, the total abolition of property would seem outrageous and 
impossible; and, as some notorious enemies of the present system 
have resorted to the bomb and the infernal machine as a protest 
against the policeman and all he stands for, those who advocate any 
change find their cause identified with violence and themselves 
unpopular. But the inference that those who object to any of our 
present incidents of property are necessarily actuated by motives 
of hate and jealousy seems a little too hasty. To the early Chris- 
tians, who are stated to have held their goods in common, we owe 
a debt which we are bound to consider of unimaginable magnitude, 
for their sacrifices paved the way for the general establishment of 
our religion ; and the philosopher, like Count Tolstoy, who tells us 
to reconsider our ideals in the light of theirs, can only by the grossest 
misrepresentation be confounded with the wretched absintheurs and 
young degenerates whose movements occupy the secret police of the 
Continent. In fact, the greatest saints of both Eastern and Western 
religions have deliberately renounced their right to withhold any- 
thing from anybody, and the rules of monastic orders where any high 
personal standard is required are directly against the exclusive use 
by any member of things which may be required by others. A 
saint on a desert island with another man might yield the last loaf 
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of bread up to him cheerfully while he himself went hungry; but 
the anarchist who threw bombs would be more likely to eat the 
loaf and then his companion, if the latter had the misfortune to be 
the weaker of the two, A couple of ordinary individuals might 
share the food amicably, and thus we can take a line between the 
intense selfishness which grudges anything to others which its 
victim ean take himself, the extreme altruism of which the majority 
of us are at present quite incapable, and the middle course which 
woald give to each half a loaf as his “ property,” though, later on, 
we shall see that the word “ property” cannot be here used quite 
accurately, And, unfortunately for the altruist’s chances of im- 
proving our systems, his has come to be identified with the chaos 
which is the aim of the anarchist, because both are vaguely under- 
stood to be ‘‘ against property.” 

The altruist’s case is of course unassailable; if he loves his 
neighbour as himeelf, it must be a matter of indifference to him 
which gets the loaf of bread; or rather, if the neighbour is less 
self-controlled and suffers more by its lack, he prefers to forego it 
in his favour, But as, with the exception of a handful in a million, 
we prefer to satisfy our own wants before we concern ourselves 
with our neighbour's, conflicting interests arise, from the adjustment 
of which, according to a rough general sense of fairness, our laws 
of property have been developed. 

From which it follows that property is a human and not a sacred 
institution, and that in a limited monarchy or republic its incidents 
may vary from time to time, so that the equity of one age may be 
the barbarism of the next; reference to the droit de seigneur (if it 
ever existed) as a landlord’s privilege, and to the ownership of 
slaves, may be sufficient to indicate the truth of this. Perhaps a 
medieval Property Defence League might have been outraged that 
a seignewr should be deprived of his lawful droit, and it is certain 
that the slaveowners were compensated ; but it is equally certain 
that neither the droit nor the tolerated slave has any chance of 
resurrection in England at present. From which we may deduce 
what our posterity may possibly think of some of our laws and learn 
a modified humility; and it may help us to remember that the 
laws of property must always be subservient to the cause of justice, 
and must be changed if they fail in this object. To abolish pro- 
perty might mean that the strong and violent robbed the weak of 
their heritage ; but a law which enabled the crafty to effect the 
same object would be as bad, or worse—for the former would, at 
any rate, breed the finer nation. 

The sense in which the word “ property” is used should always 
be carefully understood, and a lack of attention to this is probably 
a cause of half the prejudice that exists on this subject. For 
example, the anarchist points out an urban rookery where the 
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inhabitants live like beasts, while the owner uses the rents wrung 
from them to gamble at Monte Carlo, and fixes our attention when 
he infers that there is something wrong somewhere ; but when he 
goes further, and deduces that no man has a moral right to the 
exclusive use of his own tooth-brush he puts himself out of court, 
for his conclusion that, because property in land may work injus- 
tice, no one ought to own anything. is an obvious absurdity. The 
ownership of land, a slave, a chattel, a right under a contract, a 
ship, or an animal has its own incidents; and those who have 
attempted to get light without paying for it by tapping a wire have 
learnt that there is property even in an electric current. But the 
rights which the law allows are in each case different. The owner- 
ship of a dog and an electrically charged wire does not legally 
justify a man in torturing the former by means of the latter; to 
. have a piece of freehold ground does not mean that the proprietor 
can smoke out his neighbours with continuous bonfires; and the 
law of contract is artificial and liable to legislative changes, which 
may even affect a vested interest, though this is avoided if 
possible. 

It is, moreover, obvious that ‘ property,” in its usual sense, 
implies a government and an executive. Alexander Selkirk might 
have considered the desert island on which he found himself as his 
property, but whether he did or not was a matter of indifference, 
because ‘‘ his right there was none to dispute”; and when the two 
settlers in the Bab Ballads had seen that their mutual friend was a 
convict, and ‘‘ to allocate the island had agreed by word of mouth,” 
it is clear that the property they each acquired rested on the other 
man’s honour, and not on the possibility of an action for trespass. 
“‘ Property,” in fact, in the sense in which we use it, implies that 
somebody else probably wants what we have got, and is restrained 
from infringing our rights by the fear of the policeman or, as a last 
resort, the soldier, And as the ratepayers and taxpayers provide 
the respective guardians of our property and define their functions, 
they must ultimately control the laws of property. 

Suppose, then, that by an Act of Parliament the law of property 
in land, for instance, is fandamentally altered, either by fettering a 
man’s unrestricted right to nominate those whom he wishes to enjoy 
it after his death, or otherwise—the owners of land might have a 
reasonable grievance, that the expectations on which they had built 
were brought to nothing, while the holders of Consols were treated 
differently ; and business men might justly complain of the disloca- 
tion that a sudden and far-reaching reform would bring about. 
Bat the complaint of theft or confiscation could be logically met by 
the answer that the rights given were conferred by law, and, 
impliedly, subject to modification or even total extinguishment by 
the same authority. The fact that a minority resent a change is 
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not at present considered a sufficient reason for preserving laws 
whieh the majority wish to see altered; and the ultimate question 
must be, how far the present law deals justly both with those who 
own property and those who do not, and, if any change is thought 
desirable, how it can be made with the least possible injury to those 
persons who have ordered their lives on the supposition that the state 
of affairs to which they had been accustomed was sufficiently per- 
manent for them to rely on itscontinuance. But the considerations 
which apply to the law of property in land greatly differ from those 
which arise in dealing with contracts, or in safeguarding a man’s 
right to his own umbrella; and the argument that the irresponsible 
ownership of land cannot be dealt with unless a community of goods 
is established would be like saying that a man cannot cure tooth- 
ache unless he consents to all his molars being immediately extracted. 
We therefore arrive at the conclusion that the rights associated 
with the word “ property ” are so varied that they cover everything 
from the droit de seignewr to the ownership of a penny bun; and 
our inference is that if we wish to argue without prejudice or 
confusion as to great moral rights and wrongs, we must either 
agree that its meaning must be restricted to our particular purpose, 
or use @ word or phrase of more exact signification. 


ALFRED FELLows. 





STRENGTHENING THE FOUNDATIONS: 


A NEW YEARS OPPORTUNITY. 


‘¢ Or all forms of educational expenditure,” wrote Mr. Morant in a 
recent memorandum, “that on the training of teachers is the most 
economical,” and when we consider the sudden increase in our 
educational expenditure, and realise that the training of pupil 
teachers alone swallows up almost the whole of the higher education 
rate in many areas, the demand for economy does not seem 
unreasonable. ‘‘ Train your teachers” has long been the cry of the 
educational reformer. But the task of crying in the wilderness is 
a pleasure compared with the fighting of wild beasts at Ephesus ;— 
in other words, the chief difficulties in connection with this side of 
educational progress arise only when actual schemes are under 
discussion. 

Local authorities are being forced to take up the question by the 
scarcity of teachers rather than by any strong belief in the intrinsic 
value of training. To some local bodies—happily not to all—the 
problem presents itself thus: if more teachers are not forthcoming, 
the only thing to do is to increase the teaching power of those 
already in existence. Now according to a tariff which the Board of 
Education puts yearly into its Code, and which local authorities 
ignore with equal regularity, an uncertificated teacher can be put 
in charge of a class not exceeding forty-five children ; whereas a 
certificated teacher can be made responsible for the monstrous 
number of sixty. Thus ‘‘train your teachers” frequently comes to 
mean nothing more than “ certificate your teachers ; that is, increase 
your teaching power without incurring the expense of increasing 
the number of your employés.” Much of the educational thinking 
of the local authorities is on similar lines to these. But, properly 
considered, the business of training teachers falls into two parts: 
apprenticeship and preparation either in or out of college for the 
certificate examination. The apprenticeship or pupil-teacher stage 
is a local matter and may be dealt with in afew words. The success 
of the pupil-teacher system depends firstly upon the supply of a 
suitable class of apprentice; and secondly, upon the development of 
the teaching instinct within them during their apprenticeship. As 
regards the former it should be noted that girl pupil teachers are 
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drawn from among the most promising of those who pass through 
the primary schools, whereas the boys—about one-seventh or one- 
eighth of the girls in number—are often drawn from far less 
desirable sources. In one case, for instance, two boys became pupil 
teachers, but gave up the work after a few months trial and went 
into offices, Doing badly there, for two years, they returned to 
teaching and were accepted without protest by the local authority. 
The natural repugnance a boy has to taking up teaching and 
remaining a “ king of the kids” in school while his classmates are 
blossoming into young men in town has to be reckoned with; as also 
must be the fact that whereas the office boy has his evenings free 
the pupil teacher is condemned to pore nightly over his books. Only 
vastly improved conditions as regards pay, work, and social position, 
will induce the best of even the elementary school-boys to take to 
teaching—a career in which a living wage, moreover, is not obtainable 
till the teacher is twenty-two or three. The continuous decline in 
number and quality of the boys who enter the teaching profession 
is a very grave matter requiring immediate attention; and is one 
which the Mosley Commissioners found to be exercising the minds 
of the foremost American educationists. Even the girl pupil 
teachers often look upon their work merely as a temporary stop-gap, 
and allow their more or less definite hopes of marriage to interfere 
with the completion of their training, forgetful of the fact that the 
possession of a teaching certificate will always secure a sufficient 
income to a widow. Attempts to bribe parents by means of scholar- 
ships into making teachers of their children are fraught with the 
greatest danger. An incapable or an unwilling teacher who feels 
he has been doomed by his parents to an uncongenial career may 
poison the minds of scores of children. If the teachers are forced 
to eat sour grapes the children’s teeth will be set on edge. 

The other condition of a successful pupil-teacher system is the 
development of teaching power in the apprentices; and here recent 
changes have quite altered the ancient order of things. In the 
early days pupil teachers taught all day, and studied before break- 
fast and far into the night either alone or else with the help of 
their headmasters, These boys and girls of fourteen to eighteen 
years of age were essential parts of the staff, counting for thirty 
children, and often “teaching” double the number. Nowadays, 
on the contrary, they are—in towns at any rate—for the most part 
merely floating additions to the staff with no definite duties and few 
chances of gaining the skill which it is the object of their ap- 
prenticeship to acquire. Unless a means can be devised for securing 
the real practical training of pupil teachers in schools, the whole 
system stands condemned. If pupil teachers can no longer be made 
responsible for classes because of their half-time attendance at,centres, 
they might be made responsible at least for the teaching of certain 
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relatively unimportant subjects to classes, with which subjects the 
regular class teacher should have nothing todo; and the apprentices 
should be attached only to schools where the conditions of their 
indentures are capable of being fulfilled. There should be no diffi- 
culty in making these changes at once. 

Passing now to the second stage of the teacher’s training—the pre- 
paration for the certificate—we find that while the Government has 
left the provision of training colleges to the local authorities, many of 
the latter think that the work should be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. For the present, however, the duty lies on the authorities, and 
next autumn more than one new college will spring into existence. 

It is an important question as to how far these new institutions 
will fit themselves into a national system of college training. 
They will probably accomplish their most useful work if they are 
content at first to act merely as supplementary institutions, accommo- 
dating those who cannot at present get any college training what- 
ever. Those local authorities will act most wisely who encourage 
their brightest King’s Scholars to pass through a non-local 
training, to spend three or four years away from their native 
district, and who secure their ultimate return not by giving them 
scholarships only on condition that when they leave college they 
must return like serfs to the land where they were born and bred, 
but by the offer of reasonable pay and treatment to the newly 
certificated teachers. As a rule, teachers fresh from college wish 
naturally enough to obtain work near home, since commencing 
salaries are too low to enable them to live comfortably in lodgings. 

Some authorities, however, will be tempted to give the preference 
in making appointments to students from their own colleges, and 
in consequence of this preferential treatment these new institutions 
will attract a class of student who wish for eventual employment in 
the district, but who are intellectually qualified for a non-local 
training. The presence of a few such students in each new college 
would be bad economy for various reasons: their relatively 
advanced intellectual needs would have to be catered for by the 
provision of a more numerous staff than would otherwise be 
necessary ; the students themselves would receive a more stimau- 
lating training in more advanced colleges; they would either oust 
the less advanced King’s Scholars, for whom the new colleges were 
originally intended, or else they would put the local authority to the 
expense of enlarging the colleges beyond the strictly necessary limits. 

Assuming, however, that the newer colleges will be spared this 
difficulty and given a fairly uniform body of students to train, how 
can they best set about their work? Assuming also that the 
pupil-teacher system has been rendered satisfactory, the students 
will enter with the teaching instinct already developed; but beyond 
this, their chief idea of education, both for themselves and for others, 
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is the passing of examinations. Pupils such as these will not derive 
much benefit from the study of educational theory. This statement 
doubtless appears somewhat strange when it is made in connection 
with a training college; but it must be remembered that the teacher 
is an artist who moulds not clay but the human spirit; that his 
art is more nearly akin to statesmanship than to pottery or sculpture, 
and therefore far less reducible to rule, The skilful teacher works 
far more by instinct than by the application of rules; instincts are 
acquired by personal contact with those whe already possess them— 
as it were by the laying on of hands—and by practice during 
apprenticeship under the guidance of skilled practitioners ; learning 
to teach is, in short, like learning to tame lions. Empiricism may 
indeed become a term of praise when it is applied to the practice 
of those high arts of human control and direction wherein such rules 
as exist are subject toinnumerable qualifications and exceptions, and— 
formulated as they are almost unconsciously by each practitioner 
for himself—are practically incommunicable to the inexperienced 
novice. The theory of education to those who do not already pos- 
sess the teaching instinct must seem a mere beating of the air; 
but to the practical teacher ‘‘shop” is alwaysinteresting. It must, 
moreover, be said that much of the “theory ” of English elementary 
education grew up under the abnormal conditions of the Results 
system, and should go the way of that system when school con- 
ditions render this possible. ‘“ Training” may stunt the teacher. 

The professional side of the course need not, therefore, be pro- 
minent; the really important work to be done is the awakening 
and development of the students’ intellectual powers, without which 
the study of even the educational theory—which many regard as 
the true work of a training college—is impossible. To secure this 
awakening, the subjects which make up the college course must 
be approached from a point of view exactly opposite that from 
which they have been regarded hitherto by the students. The new 
training must, in fact, begin by ploughing up the thick crust of facts 
that the students have accumulated for examination purposes, and 
later have come to venerate as of intrinsic value, and by destroying 
these hindrances to development give their long buried intellectual 
powers a chance of reaching the light. In other words, examina- 
tions must be, if not abolished, at least relegated to their proper 
place. On this principle the authorities of the new colleges, instead 
of preparing their pupils for an outside test, should be encouraged 
to grant certificates to their own students on the estimated result of 
the whole course of their work. The glorious uncertainty of 
examination results is apt to depress rather than exhilarate the 
teacher, who cannot, as a rule, afford to pose as a sportsman. A 
decimal point in awarded marks is too fine a distinction for serious 
matters, 
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Newly founded institutions, if supported by a sufficiently large 
combination of local authorities, and drawing pupils from a sufficiently 
wide area, are nearly sure to be efficient; but if any guarantee of 
their efficiency were required the Government grants and reports 
would be available for the purpose, and consequently the certificate 
issued by the various local cdlleges would probably be generally 
accepted. There is, of course, the danger that the certificate might 
be regarded as of local value only, but it would be easy to avoid 
this risk by arranging that the Board of Education, which now issues 
its “ parchment” to every certificated teacher after a period of satis- 
factory service in school, should continue to do so, and thus give the 
‘‘ parchment ” universal currency. 

There are many reasons for the dethronement of examinations at 
least in connection with teachers who have never done well in them, 
and who are preparing to work in schools whence they have been 
abolished for the past dozen years. The Board of Education—and 
more reluctantly the local authorities, whose business men wish to 
“‘ see value” for their money—have admitted the evils of the system 
and its unreliability asa test of true progress in children ; but while 
doing this they have yet continued to train their teachers purely on 
examination lines, with thé result that although these teachers 
work in schools whence examinations have been abolished, yet, in- 
fluenced as they necessarily are by the training they have received, 
they continue to teach their classes as if in preparation for exami- 
nations, although the examinations never comes—at any rate, never 
with its ancient terrors. Thus elementary school teaching seems 
often vague and inconclusive, and will continue to be so until teachers 
discover how to make full use of the liberty to educate as well as 
to teach that has been nominally theirs for the past decade, 

But the teacher is unfortunately what his employers make him; 
and those who hold the purse strings of education are often very far 
from the true conception of education. How our local authorities 
would laugh at the idea of music modifying and ordering the very 
structure of the soul, though they will read with gravity of the 
great part that singing plays in spiritual revivals, and how the 
teachers might laugh—if they could afford the luxury—at the 
thought of a dialogue between Socrates and some local examiner who 
came—as to a gas meter—to estimate the percentage of rhythm and 
harmony in the souls of the Greeks. 

No, we are a practical people and need a practical education. We 
therefore try to fill our children’s memories with facts that we hope 
will be of use to them in after life. What confusion results! A 
boy in an office is blamed because he does not happen to know in 
which county some small town to which his employer wishes to send 
@ letter happens to be ; in the office next door the master condemns 
the whole of elementary education because his office boy does not 
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possess similar information as regards France or Scotland; and 
nearly everybody nowadays forgets that spelling was once an art and 
a medium for the expression of the personality of the writer. Even 
in the supply of technical education similar difficulties in adjusting 
supply and demand seem to threaten ; thus in Germany at the present 
moment the technical schools have been so busy that engineers with 
the highest possible qualifications are earning merely the wages of 
unskilled labourers. 

In fact, the more highly specialised a man is the harder is it for 
him to gain work by any occupation other than that for which he 
has been trained, and thus his technical knowledge may actually stand 
in his way and handicap him in his race with the handy man, the 
man of all round development, who takes the whole industrial world 
for his province. 

But worse evils than industrial dislocation and inconvenience 
arise from the mistaken direction of school work. Dr. Hyslop, 
senior physician at Bedlam, said recently: ‘This is not an age of 
wisdom. That idea is really a miserable fetish. This is really an 
age of remembered facts and transmitted ideas.” The mental state 
of the majority of the civilised race, was, he said, one of “ diffused 
consciousness of an ill assortment of barren facts and ideas ; a want 
of seriality of thought closely allied to”and readily passing into states 
of insanity ”—such is the fate that awaits the reader of Tit Bits. Dr. 
Hyslop utterly condemns the artificial strain which aims at the uni- 
versal realisation of a standard of knowledge regardless of the 
intellectual vigour and mental health of the rising generation. With 
an apparent advance in civilisation the doctor perceives in reality a 
‘‘ diminution in mental vigour mainly due to faulty management in 
the economy of brain power.” Few people have nowadays the 
courage to be judiciously ignorant. 

_ How far are our educational rulers responsible for this deteriora- 
tion, and what is the remedy ? 

.. Pat.as briefly as possible it is the substitution of intensive for 
extensive study. We should attempt fewer subjects, but wrestle 
with those we do attempt until we force from them their blessing. 
We should distil the last. drop of significance from each detail, how- 
ever small, on the assumption that nothing is insignificant, that is, 
without meaning. We. should adopt Strafford’s great watchword, 
and act in the belief that true. education consists in tracing the 
underlying thought of which the “things which do appear” are 
but the. outward manifestation. We should, in short, work with 
sweat of brain, avoiding.the bondage.of mere memory; casting down 
the.word which killeth, and striving after the spirit which giveth 
life-—the.high thinking which leads on to plain living. 

If.then we.teachers know these things why.cannot we do them ? 
_Partly.because the English are,as we haye already said, too obtrusively 
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‘* practical” a people; but more because in education—though not 
in politics—we are a suspicious people, a faithless generation that 
seeks after a sign. The English teacher is not, according to our 
operative educational notions, a person to be trusted. If we 
compare the royal joyousness of Rabelais’ educational theories with 
the stingy suspicion of Robert Lowe’s administration we might 
infer that the teachers of Lowe’s day were drawn from the convict 
prisons; and indeed he and those who agreed with and succeeded 
him made the teacher’s work as nearly like penal servitude as they 
could. Much of the virus of this conception remains, and since 
it is easier to check off the accumulation of facts than to test the 
growth of mental activity teachers are forced to give their pupils 
the stone of fact in place of the “ brain stuff” which, as Mr. Meredith 
so rightly insists, is the only thing that matters. Whenever there 
is a suggestion of introducing the accrediting system (whereby the 
American master recommends his most suitable pupils for scholar- 
ships or for transfer to other schools) English authorities scout the 
idea. English teachers of the right type do not by any means 
crave prominence: on the contrary, they are proud of the fact that 
their work lies at the foundation of the State’s prosperity; but they 
rightly wish to be free from the puerile busybody who is for ever 
scratching away the earth to see how the foundations are getting 
on. It is no easier or fairer to measure a teacher’s success by a 
numerical standard than it would be to apply the same test to the 
work of a clergyman. All teachers desire is freedom to lay the 
intellectual foundations of the realm well and truly, and the training 
necessary for such vitally important work. As Mr. Frederic 
Harrison said in a recent interview: “The whole scheme of modern 
education is bad. All through there is required more trust reposed 
in the teacher, for, after all, under the modern examination system 
one is really examining not the boy but the teacher. For that 
reason the teaching everywhere is too mechanical.” 

But the teacher’s work is important not only on its intellectual 
side; it has other aspects to which the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen are quite blind. Most people regard the dominee as a 
mere “kid whacker”; to the school manager he is a freedman with 
the signs of his recent slavery still upon him. But, as a matter of fact, 
this former slave of the Church, and the School Board, is now fast 
becoming a public servant, the advance agent of the State in its. 
dealings with its fature citizens, the scout in the army of progress ; 
and a training which fits him but poorly even for his intellectual 
work leaves these extended functions of the teacher entirely on one 
side. It is amusing to note how amply one aspect at least of the 
teacher’s non-intellectual influence has been recognised of late. 
If a Principality will revolt over the form to be taken by instruc- 
tion—not education—which occupies but a seventh of the teacher’s 
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time, the whole Empire ought surely to feel concerned as to the 
influence he exerts during the other six-sevenths of his day. Yet, 
beyond the teaching of History, in which the Roman Catholics will 
occasionally interfere, nobody except the children themselves either 
knows or cares what is said, for instance, by way of comment on 
Rosetti’s sonnets or the Merchant of Venice taken by an elder class ; 
yet such a class will usually be found far more receptive in this 
and similar lessons than in the Scripture lesson. In the war of 
wits, which is the best of educational exercises, the teacher may 
sometimes take the part of devil’s advocate; yet we must remember 
that intellectual activity is the condition most favourable to the 
growth of virtue ; and that in strengthening the mind we are at the 
same time strengthening the soul. Cram weakens both, being 
deceptive. 

Recent discussions on the teaching of Evolution, Imperialism, 
and Temperance in schools are further evidences of an awakening 
to the influence of the teacher ; while, of course, the philanthropoid, 
whose panacea is to cure all the social ills of mankind, has always 
looked longingly upon the schools and has too frequently been 
allowed to attempt the inoculation of society by experiments upon 
its children, 

The strength of the teacher's influence is apt to be forgotten 
because the teacher's work is so essentially unobtrusive. In earlier 
‘days we were reminded of the teacher’s existence by his more or 
less frequent appearance in the police court to make or answer 
-charges of assault and battery arising out of his daily work. But 
now elementary teaching is—apart from throat troubles—ceasing 
to be a physically dangerous calling, though the danger of arrested 
‘intellectual and moral development and of a ‘‘ frayed” temper are 
-almost as great as ever, and, indeed, seem inherent in the work under 
present conditions and render it a difficult matter for an unsuccessful 
teacher to take up another career. But parents and scholars, at 
least, are beginning to see in the teacher no longer an enemy to 
be defied and thwarted, but the friend, the easily accessible and— 
when not worried—the sympathetic official through whom all kinds 
of avenues are opened up. ‘The social activities of the school are 
already considerable and will increase in the future. 

Again, as education becomes more and more organised, the 
teacher will be called upon to pick out his most promising pupils 
for promotion or transfer to other schools, a task requiring dis- 
crimination and, still more, self sacrifice. At present, perhaps, his 
hardest task, and the one that—considering his employer's views— 
requires most courage, is to see that his best pupils are not held 
back by their duller classmates. Lastly, it is his duty to pick out 
those of his pupils who are mentally defective for treatment in special 
schools. This last duty, though of comparatively recent date, is 
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perhaps the most significant he has to perform; for if the hold of 
the State is effective and continuous over those who have been 
admitted to such schools, we shall ultimately arrive—and by a far 
more humane road—at somewhat the same results as were obtained 
in Greece by the exposure of the weaklings, The more completely 
the defective members of a community are under separate control 
the more can be done for its normal members by public authority 
without fear of pauperism; and, in the compulsory evening schools 
of the future, the citizenship classes will learn from the lips of the 
teachers that no arbitrary limit can be fixed to the activity of the 
State. 
The teacher is thus the wielder of great though hidden influence ; 
his moral, judicial, and social functions are of profound importance. 
Does cramming for examination produce the kind of man required 
for the satisfactory performance of such critical duties? Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s Oxford tutor advised his pupil not to worry about the 
schools but just to improve his mind according to his own interests ; 
and Mr. Harrison considers himself lucky to have been under such 
aman. But however important these duties may be, the teacher 
is primarily concerned with the fullest possible development of each 
individual under his charge. His work is essentially individualistic, 
but he strengthens each link in order that the chain when put 
together may hold—the lesson of modern warfare. It is his 
business to see that men do not decay where wealth accumulates ; 
to develop power in the midst of plenty; to replace in other and 
more suitable forms the character-forming difficulties which civilisa- 
tion has removed from the path of mankind. He must resist both 
for himself and his pupils the emasculating influence of that dread 
process which turns the wild creature of the woods “red in tooth 
and claw” into the domestic pet fed on unlimited cat’s-meat, 
‘‘cheapened consumption,” as the employer of labour would call it. 
The teacher must believe in the noble savage however unhistoric 
he may be. His opposition to the Nirvana of intellectual com- 
munism must be almost anarchic in its intensity, and he must 
leave the boys’ games to teach them the lesson of combination in 
conjunction with individual excellence which is the moral of all 
success in the playing field. “Think thou and act; to-morrow thou 
shalt die”; learning by doing must be his motto. A wise teacher 
will foster rebellion rather than docility ; self-assertion and self- 
reliance rather than abject obedience and dependence on others. 
He should aim, in short, at the rearing of a Bucephalus not a 
Marengo ; of a being full of fire and courage, yet reasonable, and 
therefore amenable to the discipline of his true master. ‘“ Breaking 
in ” has unpleasant associations when applied to children. Wesley’s 
exhortation to break a child’s will that its soul might be saved is 
now happily as discredited as is the mediwval burning of heretics. 
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Yet until quite recently the chief test of school work was the extent 
to which such breaking in had been accomplished. The teacher— 
an unwilling torturer—was a kind of mechanic, boring facts into 
his little victims who were forbidden to wriggle during the process, 
and much of our school discipline is still repressive, partly because 
the traditions which grew up under the Results system die hard ; 
partly because classes are still too large for a freer system to be 
adopted with safety; and partly because the ideals of the school 
authorities have to be considered. But nowadays it is open for 
the teacher to become not a mechanic but a spiritual swordsman, 
calling forth activity in his opponent and striking the spark of 
true education from the clashing steel, if this is not too melodramatic 
a figure; the real teacher should, in short, be a free man of good 
heart and courage. But no man is free whose every step has been 
marked and recorded in lists, whose mind is wrapped in the cerement 
of a syllabus, whose soul is under hatches, and whose whole career 
lies on the knees of some godlike examiner. Teachers are the 
spiritual preservers of the race ; they are the salt of the earth in a 
very real sense ; but much examining robs the salt of its savour, 
and to speak in public of the teacher’s noble calling while the 
teacher himself is being treated in school like a Fagin in a thieves’ 
kitchen, is mere cant. How can a suspect train character? If a 
teacher cannot be trusted to work alone the sooner he is replaced the 
better ; for in education the only safety lies in perfection, and an 
Imperial people, deafened with the creakings of the Empire, and the 
shrieks of the gutter press, must be trained tothink. But we might 
as well expect a convict to dance in fetters as to expect teachers to 
do all that they have to do perfectly under present conditions, and 
with their present training. In addressing the Training College 
Principals and Lecturers the Vice-Chancellor of Manchester Uni- 
versity said they would have to throw their influence as far as 
possible on the side of freedom for the teacher and the scholar, 
England alone pays excessive attention to examination results. 
In Germany the teacher sets questions three months before the 
leaving examination, and yet refrains from coaching his pupils in the 
answers to his own questions! The teacher’s report on the whole 
of a boy’s school career carries as much weight in the final result 
as the examination itself, the papers of which are marked by the 
teacher who set them. As regards the United States, the Mosley 
Commissioners again and again emphasise the absence of examina- 
tions, and Mr. Fletcher, now Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools 
in England, says in his report: ‘‘ The lower standard of American 
schools, compared with ours, is then, I believe, in part a good sign, 
indicating that more room is given for independent thought and for 
real growth. It is to be hoped that in attempting to raise the 
standard America will not follow us in using examinations for the 
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purpose.” Similarly it is to be hoped that in the new training 
colleges the burden of examinations will be removed from a class 
which has for so long been needlessly crippled by its weight. 

That this is the most economical way of carrying on this, in itself 
the most economical of all educational activities, is evident ; first, 
because it will produce the most efficient teachers ; second, because 
these efficient teachers will soon produce results in the schools which 
will convince the public—who always paid with a growl for the 
vain repetitions of the earlier system—that education is worth what 
it costs. Our teachers must speak with authority, not as the 
scribes. , 

If local authorities have only the faith to leave the college staffs 
to train their pupils as best they can, they will reap a rich reward. 
Not only will they very soon have a supply of capable teachers to 
draw upon, but they will have the pleasure of seeing their colleges 
rise, by virtue of their inherent soundness, to a high place among 
the training colleges of the land, and beneficially modify the older 
foundations as they rise. Under the influence also of the new 
teachers, the cynical materialism which has hitherto marked the 
attitude of managers, and .has caused them not only to put up 
palatial buildings as the workshops of poorly-paid teachers, but 
also to measure intellectual progress in terms of information gained ; 
the sacramental view of school work which has made pupils and 
parents satisfied with a more or less regular attendance at school to 
be done good to; the hopelessness and powerlessness of the teachers, 
who felt that they were regarded by parents, children, and managers 
alike as a means of grace, a channel for information, rather than as 
individuals whose characters were their chief professional assets; all 
these misconceptions will join the author of them, and of the phrase 
“teachers must not brand their own herrings,” in the limbo of the 


past, 
‘Frank J. ADKINS. 
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CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


I. UNDER THE REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 


In the very early days of the Boer States there was, as may be 
supposed, little attention paid to the education of the young; they 
were trained in a sterner school than that of books. Dr. Theal, in 
his fascinating work, The Progress of South Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century, gives a realistic description of the condition of society in 
those times in the new States, of which there were several, north 
of the Vaal. He says: 


“The inhabitants were the least refined of all the Europeans in South 
Africa—men and women whose ancestors for many generations had been 
borderers accustomed to contend with Bushmen or Kaffirs for their 
existence. Added to this, the practical anarchy which prevailed attracted 
men of indifferent character, some of whom were fugitive criminals from 
the Cape Colony; so that outside of the illiterate but well-intentioned 
body of farmers there was a fringe of ruffianism, composed of the dregs of 
the whole country mixed up with reckless characters of many European 
nationalities.” 


In the Orange Free State, south of the Vaal, affairs were never 
so bad; and for the last thirty years or more, until the recent 
annexation, the progress made in education in that State has been 
most praiseworthy. Indeed it could not have been improved upon. 

At first voluntary schools were the chief means of instruction 
for the young in the Transvaal; but as soon as the Government 
was settled enough to undertake its duty in the direction of educat- 
ing the youth of the nation, in addition to opening its own State 
schools, it granted subsidies to many of these voluntary schools. 
The number of State-aided schools continued to increase until the 
appointment of Dr. Mansvelt in 1892 as Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. This gentleman was a Hollander who had been a language 
master in Victoria College, at Stellenbosch in Cape Colony. He 
cut off nearly all the subsidised schools; many of these schools 
were rather English in their tone and manner of instruction when 
viewed as being subsidised by a Dutch Republican Government. 
It is a curious fact that Dr, Mansvelt was not so stringent in the 
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limitation of the English language in purely State schools as in 
these State-aided schools, possibly on account of the fact that his 
power over the latter was limited. He appears however to have 
done his best, from a Dutch point of view, to improve the State- 
aided schools that remained, especially in regard to the purification 
of the language and the proper teaching of High Dutch. The 
number of schoolmasters from Holland greatly increased, as they 
came out to the Transvaal on very good conditions and at very good 
salaries, 

It must now be matter of common knowledge that the South 
African Dutch language, the “ Taal” (tongue), as it is called, differs 
greatly from that now spoken in Holland. Its foundation and 
framework are of course European Dutch; but round this frame- 
work has clustered a large number of Malay and Kaffir and English 
words and idioms. The Huguenot French settlers of 1688 appear 
to have contributed nothing but their family names, as their tongue 
was totally prohibited by the government of the Dutch East India 
Company, which at that time held the Cape. But English has 
exercised a great influence in the vocabulary, in the structure or 
syntax, and in the pronunciation of Cape Dutch. 

Owing to the uniformity and limitation of the pursuits of his 
life the ordinary Boer has a very small vocabulary of words in use 
in Holland; and if, as is often the case to this day, he has little or 
no education, written High Dutch, as well as English, is practically 
a sealed book to him. At the same time the official language of 
the Boer Republics was High Dutch, which suited the Hollanders, 
whose wish was that the Boers should be educated up to it. Dr. 
Mansvelt however apparently made some slight concession, as one 
of his Hollander teachers, feeling in a benevolent frame of mind 
towards the Taal, explained one day to the writer : 


“ We Hollanders,” said he, ‘‘ were not brought out here exactly to make 
the Afrikanders learn High Dutch: the African is in itself a very good 
tongue in some ways. For instance, it has some good words which we 
have allowed to die out of use in Holland. But we are to try to improve 
the grammar of it.”; 


This same Hollander, however, one day when the talk of the little 
Boers had been puzzling him badly, remarked, with wrinkled brow : 
“Tt is aterrible language, this African ; the words are Dutch, of a 
sort, but they speak them like English.” 

If Dr. Mansvelt, himself a Hollander, made a concession, it was 
probably more in name than in reality. There are many expres- 
sions in the Cape Dutch, applied to conditions and things which do 
not exist in Holland, just as there are many peculiar words used in 
Australia ; yet we do not think that an Australian does not speak 
English because he uses these words. It could not have been part 
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of Dr. Mansvelt’s idea, or that of his teachers, to abolish such expres- 
sions as denoted peculiarities of South African life. But this was 
not much of @ concession. 

If there had been no war it is certain that the Hollanders and 
the Afrikanders would have had many disagreements over the lan- 
guage question, Most of the Afrikanders, or Boers, if the term is 
preferred, wished the Taal to be exalted by its own glory. The 
Hollanders despised it, and accused the Afrikanders of laziness and 
want of desire to learn anything. An Afrikander called Bartmann 
was appointed Superintendent of Education in the Free State in 
1899. He showed that he was not favourable to the introduction of 
Hollanders; for in a public speech he said that he did not think the 
men of the cold North were fit to teach the children of the sunny 
South. A Hollander explained that by that statement Mr. Bart- 
mann really meant that he did not wish the children of the sunny 
South to be taught at all. Many of the less educated Afrikanders 
envied the Hollanders their positions, for they regarded them almost 
as much in the light of foreigners as they did the English. These 
schoolmasters imported from Holland were all Doppers in later years, 
as President Kruger belonged to that strict religious denomination. 
Some of them indeed joined that sect in order to increase their 
chances of an appointment under the Education Department of the 
South African Republic. Such appointments were naturally enough 
objects of desire to poor men in Holland. 

Some of the real Dopper schoolmasters who came to the Trans- 
vaal were men of very conservative and old-world views upon most 
things. But in some respects they were curiously modern. It 
appears that schoolmasters in Holland do not believe in corporal 
punishment for children. One of these men was wont to repeat his 
belief that if you even succeeded in beating one devil out of a boy 
you would at the same time beat seven devils into him. The moral 
qualities of Dutch teachers do indeed seem rather mixed to those 
brought up with English ideas or prejudices, None of these men 
seemed to be.an abstainer from liquor; and they all smoked. One 
of them used to stand up in front of his school of nearly 200 boys 
and girls and puff away at a big cigar or pipe in the intervals of 
instruction to his class. But then in the Transvaal boys all begin 
to smoke from the age of ten or twelve, Afrikanders say they have 
learned the early practice of this vice from the English and Hollander 
boys. The best thing that can be said about the matter is that Boer 
tobacco is very mild. 

The practice of some of them in regard to methods of education 
was that in vogue a considerable number of years ago. It must 
be remembered that these teachers were not drawn from the State- 
school teachers under the Datch Reformed Church in Holland. 
The latter are trained in the most modern methods, and well paid, 
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and were not anxious to improve their position by going to the 
South African Republic. The imported teachers under the Republic 
came from the Conservative Dissenters in Holland. One of them 
in a Transvaal school was one day asked by an English boy to give 
the scholars drill, to which request he shortly answered, ‘‘ No, we are 
not soldiers.” Their regard for the Bible was, of course, to the letter, 
and in this respect in particular they were approved of by President 
Kruger. The religious feelings of the Boers are usually supposed 
to be strong in their simplicity; but many of the Hollanders think 
there is a considerable amount of hypocrisy discernible therein. 
On the other hand, South Africans, Dutch and British both, say 
that Hollanders are treacherous, and seldom to be trusted. In the 
early days of the war, when the Dutch seemed to be carrying all 
things before them, some Transvaalers got quite uneasy at the 
possible effects of the total obliteration of British influence in the 
Transvaal. A Dutch Afrikander, resident in one of the smaller 
towns, remarked one day to a British Colonial: “The English are 
getting properly drubbed, but I don’t know if that is the best thing 
that could happen; these Hollanders are getting their heads so high 
now, since they have all become full burghers the day war was 
declared. Now it’s all Holland, Holland. I hate the Hollanders.” 
Thereby he only expressed the views of very many Boers. 

Of course, not all the teachers who came from Holland can be 
classed under one head. There were some excellent men among 
them. A number of them still remain in the Transvaal, though 
the majority of them either refused to serve under the new Govern- 
ment, or were not offered positions, They recognise that as a class 
they have had their day in the land of promise, 

The general opinion in regard to the language question, or the 
medium of instruction in the schools, is that English would before 
long have taken the real first place even in a Datch Republic, on 
account of the large number of British residents. However, the 
Taal, to which most of the Boers are unchangeably attached, will 
continue to hold its own for an indefinite time as a spoken dialect 
in the remote and lonely farmhouses, 

As the Taal has been so much influenced by the English tongue, 
it follows that South African English must have received some 
expressions and idioms from the Dutch. This is true; and these 
peculiarities are, of course, most conspicuous in the language of 
school-children. Many little Transvaalers, of English as well as 
Dutch blood, learn to speak both tongues at the same time, and to 
express themselves with equal fluency in either; and of course they 
mix the idioms to some extent. An English South African boy 
will say, “I'll throw it with a stone,” for “I'll throw a stone at 
it.” This idiom is borrowed from the Cape Dutch. Similarly the 
preposition by is used like the Dutch dy for near or at or in: “Do 
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you live by Elandsfontein?” would be the mode of asking such a 
question even by a grown-up Transvaal-born Briton, unless he were 
very well educated. The word bok, in its English form, buck, is 
used for a tame goat as well as for antelopes. Shakespeare makes 
fun of the too frequent use of the ethical dative in the English of 
his day: “ Knock me on this door and rap me well”; but it has 
completely died out since. However, English South African chil- 
dren have learned from the Dutch to use such an expression as 
“‘T will buy me a knife,” which sounds rather quaint to English 
ears nowadays. Inthe Taal the comparative and superlative degrees 
of the adjective are expressed by repetition of the positive with 
inflection of the voice. English children quickly pick up this 
fashion from their Dutch playmates. Supposing you ask an 
English Transvaal youngster where he has been for a walk, he may 
answer you, “Oh, far, far away.” You point toa hill past which 
he has been and say, ‘‘ As far as that koppie.” You naturally 
expect him to say, “ Farther”; but he will most likely answer, 
“No; far, far, FAR away,” with a rising and falling inflection of 
the voice. Of course even in Britain some children stumble for a 
long time at the degrees of comparison. The soft sound sh is not 
found in Dutch; and, oddly enough, one will find English Trans- 
vaal children saying, for instance, foolis, plus, for foolish, plush, This 
may sometimes come from vocal inability, but it is very probable 
that it results generally from the fact that they do not hear the sound 
from their Dutch companions. One may compare with this the 
inability of some children in England to say anything but keen for 
king ; which fact may incline one to think that the ing sound in 
English is destined to be modified to in. Dutch Afrikanders also 
sometimes drop their aitches, like Cockneys, and the Netherlanders 
in some provinces, In a certain place in the ‘l'ransvaal there lived 
a Datchman called Human and an Englishman called Yeoman ; a 
stranger, hearing an Afrikander pronouncing one of these names, 
would not be able to tell by the sound which of the two men the 
speaker was referring to. It is also a most striking thing toa 
new-comer listening to Boers talking, to find that again and again 
they will begin their sentences in the Taal and finish them in 
English. 

This curious mixture of tongues is not so great as the mixture of 
races, which is denoted by the names of the children themselves. 
Most people at home imagine, when they think of the matter at all, 
that the white people of South Africa consist of Dutch and English. 
This has been the distinction made, unhappily, for political purposes ; 
but each of these terms, particularly the word Dutch, includes many 
people who trace their descent from other countries than Holland or 
England. The most potent foreign factor in the metamorphosis of 
the original Hollanders and handful of Germans into the modern 
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Boers or Dutch-speaking Afrikanders, was the large immigration of 
Huguenots to the Cape, which took place in the year 1688. Any one 
looking through a list of names of Dutch-speaking Transvaalers or 
people of the old Free State, would be inclined to estimate the 
proportion of French names as somewhere about one-fourth, per- 
haps hardly so much. Atter the Crimean War the British Govern- 
ment settled a number of German soldiers—the German legion—in 
the eastern province of Cape Colony, where they have given names 
to places such as Stutterheim. Any of these who went up to the 
Republics afterwards, or rather their children, are now Boers to all 
intents and purposes, Most of the German legion, however, volun- 
teered for service in India and left South Africa. Some of the 
British settlers of 1820, and their descendants, also migrated to the 
Free State and the Transvaal ; and, as they soon intermarried with 
the Boers, many of their children, long before the outbreak of the 
latest war, were Boers in thoughts and feelings, 

It is thus evident that many young Afrikanders of the two late 
Republics have the blood of at least four European nations in their 
veins. There is also a modicum of Kaffir blood to be added in 
a number of cases, So that one might have expected the Boers 
to be much more cosmopolitan in their nature than they are found 
to be. Of course their exclusiveness and narrowness must be set 
down to their lonely and primitive way of life. But of all the 
various racial elements of which they are composed the Dutch has 
remained predominant. The Huguenot blood hardly shows itself 
in their mental temperament. It is said to be sometimes visible 
in facial lineaments more regular and refined than the ordinary 
Datchman’s. This is, however, a disputed point. Of course after 
so many generations one need not look especially for French traits 
in those who bear French names, 

This may seem a digression, but it is desirable at least to note 
the foundations of the particular type of human character evolved 
in South Africa under the new conditions, as it has been much 
talked of and written about during the last few years. That it 
has altogether been elucidated few thoughtful people will assert. 
Whatever be the peculiar characteristics, the whimsicalities of the 
Boer’s mind, he is slow to explain them to the foreigner, or to 
let any light be thrown upon them. There is, however, no better 
place for seeing this character in process of development than the 
schoolroom and playground of the young Boers, but what one does 
observe there seems too often a mass of contradictions. 

If we compare the young Boers with our own hopefuls ‘it will be 
noticed at once that Boer boys are apparently milder than British- 
born boys. It will doubtless be allowed that English: boys are often 
stubborn, dogged, and insolent ; and at first one would be inclined 
to judge that young Boers are none of these things.’ What might 
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be construed into insolence or impudence can be set down to the freer 
customs of the Colonies. In place of the stubbornness so often met 
with at home one finds Transvaal-born boys yielding, weak in purpose, 
and seemingly mostly rather childish for their ages. As these things 
are characteristic of the young in Southern European nations, it 
might be inferred that it is through the influence of the warm and 
genial South African climate that the young Boers show these traits. 
They are certainly less under the sway of methodical reason and 
calculation than British boys; at the same time they are naturally 
more inclined to cunning and deceit. A point which a typical 
English boy would try to gain by dogged persistence or open 
rebellion the Boer seeks to obtain by some easier underband method, 
by some way probably which entails less physical exertion. A Boer 
schoolboy would seldom or never turn upon his teacher if he were 
being visited with corporal punishment; yet this happens occasion 
ally even to this day in British primary schools. There may be 
some reason for this in the statement put forward that young 
Afrikanders are taught at home to have respect for their school- 
masters ; a thing, it is to be feared, little inculcated in the boys of 
Great Britain. Yet furtive motives and deceit of all kinds seem 
inborn in the young Boers, There are honourable exceptions, but 
they are not a large percentage of the population. It is a curious 
thing that a British schoolboy will often take pride in insolently 
acknowledging something wrong that he has done, and will take 
his punishment with an air of contemptuously willing martyrdom, 
but a Boer schoolboy, after having lied through thick and thin to 
escape punishment, will generaily show signs of feeling keenly 
his disgrace. It is probable that the real sense of transgression is 
about the same in both cases, that is, usually very small. A school- 
boy can excuse himself to his conscience for most deviations from 
the paths of duty and obedience. 

There is a couplet in Pope’s Essay on Man which, if it is not 
poetry, at least contains sound common sense : 


* Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


If it be asked whether the moral tone of the instruction in 
Transvaal schools was good, and calculated to eradicate the deceit 
and untruthfulness so natural to the scholars, the answer must be 
that much depended upon the character of the schoolmaster. 
Among Hollanders may be found teachers as worthy of praise for 
intellect and morals as any in the world ; but to the Britisher they 
appear to be too fond of the formal exercises of religion, and in this 
many of the Dutch Afrikanders resemble them. In some Transvaal 
schools, both State and private, prayers were said four times a day, 
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at the beginning and end of each school period. Dutch schoolmasters 
are often eloquent in extempore prayer, but it is conceivable that 
such frequency of religious exercises merely tends to vain repetition 
and hypocrisy. It is a characteristic of Boer boys that during 
prayers they are very devout, yet it is hardly to be supposed that 
their frame of mind is much more pious than that of average young 
Britons ; they certainly are not swift in grasping the connection 
between religion and morals. 

The Boers are reckoned, and rightly, a virile nation; yet Boer 
boys are almost uniformly tell-tales, and, unfortunately, often not 
tale-bearers of the truth. This is a thing which many Dutch 
teachers did not sufficiently show them the degradation of, or try to 
stamp out. Yet it must be said that the brunt of this charge falls 
chiefly upon the very ignorant classes, whose opportunities of knowing 
better have been of the poorest. 

Young South Africans in general are hardly such persevering 
workers as British boys, though they are quicker in grasping 
knowledge. They are more easily tired out, and are dreadful 
fidgets; few of them can sit still for any length of time. But on 
the whole this refers most to little boys, and the climate is called 
in again to account for this feature in their character. In all these 
things what is trae of boys applies in general terms to girls as 
well. 

In regard to the scholastic work done in the State schools, it 
must be pronounced to have been better in most cases than might 
have been looked for by any one who took all the circumstances 
into consideration. Undoubtedly the weakest subject was geography. 
It was not taught till the fourth standard was reached. Then it 
was begun with Africa, in particular with the Transvaal, and does 
not seem ever to have got much further. In a certain school of the 
first class, when the boys of the fifth standard were asked the 
distance between Pretoria and Johannesburg they guessed it at 
three miles. The distance between Johannesburg and Cape Town 
was hazarded at thirty miles and at sixty. As for ideas of area and 
population—these young Boers had none. A girl of sixteen asked 
her teacher one day if London was as big as Johannesburg. It is 
possible to believe that if political geography had been better taught 
in the Transvaal during the past twenty years, the people would 
have been slower to assist the Hollander clique that ruled President 
Kruger’s councils in their hostility to the British Government. The 
Transvaal’ Government appears not to have been anxious that the 
future burghers of the Republic should trouble their heads much 
about the great nations of the modern world. Its endeavour was 
to keep ever before the eyes of its young people their own land, 
their own nation, their own tongue: “Ons Land; ons Volk; ons 
Taal,” was an oftener-repeated motto than the “ Eendragt. maakt 
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magt” (Unity makes might) which was inscribed on the Raadzaal at 
Pretoria. 

The instruction in the State schools, taking it all over, was fairly 
good, viewed from a Dutch standpoint. But as more than half the 
inhabitants of the State were English-speaking, the insistence upon 
Dutch as the medium of instruction seemed rather absurd. Con- 
siderable concessions were made in the last few years before the 
war in this respect, and more were confidently looked for. There 
were about nine State schools where instruction might be given in 
English until the pupils could understand Dutch, The letter of the 
law regarding the limited use of English in even these schools was 
rather stringent ; English might be used up to the fourth standard, 
but after that only two hours a week were to be given to it, and it 
was to be taught as a foreign language. This regulation was more 
honoured in the breach of it than in the observance, English 
children soon picked up the South African Dutch, but they did not 
so readily become familiar with the High Dutch spoken by the 
headmasters. 

A subject to which special care was devoted in all State schools 
was history—that is to say, South African history. Theal’s Short 
Sketch was mostly employed, which in its narrative is generally 
nearer the truth than most English Imperialists like to acknowledge. 
During the years that witnessed the gradual formation and growth 
of the two Republics many picturesque and exciting events occurred 
in the history of the Boers. Their fights with the forces of nature 
in the wilderness were not light ; heavier still were their struggles 
against the powerful Bantu tribes. The fact that each one of them 
might be a militant visible part of the political life, that if they did 
not govern themselves no one governed them, that often a single 
individual might successfully defy the authority of the State—all 
these things have probably given them an exaggerated idea of their 
own importance and dignity. Young people and children in the 
Transvaal still hear from their grandfathers about the early days, of 
the heroic struggles in the founding of their own State; of how one 
thing after another had to yield to their dogged persistence—the 
wild beasts, the Kaffir hordes, and the British Government at Cape 
Town and in London. 

There stands yet upon Paardekraal Hill, on the north side of 
Krugersdorp, the Monument of Independence erected by the Boers 
of the Transvaal when they drove out the British Government, as 
they express it, from their territory in 1881. Their leaders had met 
there the previous year and sworn to fight till they regained 
political freedom, and each man brought a large stone from his farm 
and cast it upon a heap, somewhat after the fashion of the Israelites 
when they wished to commemorate some striking event in their 
history, Over this heap of stones was afterwards erected, upon a 
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strong arch, a tall shaft with a suitable inscription. This Monument 
was the scene of a gathering of boys and girls from the Krugersdorp 
State School on the day of the breaking-up for the summer holidays 
in December 1899. This was the sixteenth of the month, and a 
public holiday, known as Dingaan’s Day; for it is the anniversary of 
the day when the Voortrekkers, three-quarters of a century ago, 
overthrew with great slaughter, at the Blood River in Natal, the Zulu 
King Dingaan, whose treachery a short time before had brought 
about the horrible massacre of about three hundred and fifty of their 
compatriots, and nearly three hundred coloured servants of their 
band. On this last occasion of their meeting at the Paardekraal 
Monument the children were reminded of these landmarks in their 
history ; also of the doings of their obstinate enemy the English. 
But there was on that sunny December forenoon a particular cause 
for exultation in their country, and a special incentive to the growth 
of patriotism; for the news had just reached Krugersdorp that 
General Sir Redvers Buller, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Armies in South Afaica, had the previous day been driven back with 
heavy losses in men and guns, not on the soil of the Boers’ own 
Transvaal, but far down in the heart of the British Colony of Natal, 
@ State where many years before the Boer Voortrekkers had failed 
to establish themselves, and from which they had retired owing to 
their own want of organisation and the superior political power of 
that British Government whose supremacy in South Africa seemed 
now at last to be drawing speedily to its end. 

One wonders if that last school gathering at Paardekraal is likely 
ever to have any special effect upon the life or conduct of any one of 
the young Boers who there for the last time heard recited the story 
of his people’s struggles and their victories. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INSANITY IN 
OUR OWN TIME. 


Ir in the course of this paper I feel bound to write somewhat 
strongly regarding official mistakes and false deductions, it is 
because the enormous public interests involved render plain speak- 
ing on the subject of the increase of insanity imperative. When 
great evils have to be encountered and overcome, and mistaken 
ideas in regard to them combated, the language of complacency is 
misapplied ; to compliment those who are deceiving themselves and 
others—no doubt unintentionally—would be misleading and mis- 
chievous, It has been said officials are content if, in the discharge 
of their duties, they can only ‘ muddle through somehow.” Well, 
they cannot complain if, in the public interests, the muddling 
through process is shown up by turning on to it the search-light 
of truth. Mentsl disease being unquestionably, if not the greatest, 
one of the greatest scourges that flesh is heir to, the paramount 
importance of the subject impels me once again to return to the 
distressing theme, in the hope that some practical restrictive 
measures may eventually be taken by the axed pioneers of reform. 

Governmental authorities remain fixed and immovable; they 
-appear to have shut their eyes to the danger, holding on to their 
one idea that ‘‘ the increase of insanity is only apparent.” There- 
fore, it is necessary that others—civic authorities, corporate bodies, 
Borough and County Councils, &c.—should bestir themselves without 
delay. They are the natural guardians of the interests of the 
people by whom they are elected. The people have a right to look 
to them for guidance, and, if need be, for protection, especially in 
matters relating to the health, general welfare, and financial affairs 
of the country. These observations have a special application to 
my subject, inasmuch as, concurrently with the spread of the 
disease, the resources of the Empire are being drawn upon to an 
enormous extent, as shall presently be shown, for the housing and 
maintenance of the insane poor. It is to be hoped therefore that 
the subject will be taken up by all representative bodies and dealt 
with in proper manner. Philanthropic organisations can also 
render material help by setting on foot a propagandist movement 
and ventilating the subject; especially should Asylum Boards 
hasten to take the matter into consideration. 
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War, pestilence, and famine have always been considered to be 
the three great evils of human existence, but is not insanity a still 
greater evil, in so far as it affects man’s nobler part—his reason ? 
Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat, are terrible words, and have 
a significance far beyond the warning, ‘‘ Dust thou art and into 
dust thou shalt return,” words which only relate to the mortal body. 

The ever-growing and uninterrupted increase in the numbers of 
the insane during the last half century, as shown in the Reports 
issued annually from the Lunacy Departments, English, Irish, and 
Scotch, especially those for the year 1903, the last published, is 
appalling. The official contention is that the increase is not an 
increase of the disease of insanity, but of numbers only, arising 
from accumulation as the years advance, and therefore that it is 
‘‘only an apparent increase.” The weight of evidence is all against 
this theory. I propose to show, by some brief extracts from the 
Reports of the heads of the Lunacy Departments, the reality and 
the magnitude of the increase, and afterwards to put in evidence 
their Special Reports of a few years ago, in which they applied 
themselves expressly to combat the alleged increase of the disease. 
To come to the point at once, an actual increase of over 103,000 
insane, including idiots, in even figures, is officially recorded within 
a comparatively brief cycle of years. Taking the year 1862 as a 
starting point the record stands thus: ° 


1862. 1903. Increase. 
England 4 . . 41,129 117,199? 76,070 
Ireland . : - 8,055 22,794 14,693 
Scotland . r . 6,341 16,894 10,553 


Total . . 55,525 156,887 101,316 


This shows, in round numbers, the appalling increase of 2500 
lunatics per annum for the whole of the above period, the pre- 
dominating cause of increase being heredity. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the psychological moment has at length arrived for 
considering what can be done to grapple with the evil and to safe- 
guard the sane from the contamination of the taint of insanity by 
inheritance. Just two years ago a terrible calamity happened at 
Colney Hatch pauper lunatic asylum, brought about by the necessity 
for making immediate provision for an overflow of patients. The 
original building, opened in 1851, though of great extent, was found 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the district. It could not 
keep. pace with the daily demands upon its resources, Built, at a 
cost of £604,396, for about 2300 inmates, it was, in a short time, 
filled to its utmost limits. Under these circumstances the authorities 
resolved at once to provide extra temporary accommodation for 300 


4} These figures do not include 2126 inmates of idiot asylums. 
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additional patients, which was done at a cost of 218,000, by the 
addition of an annexe to the existing asylum. Unfortunately, some 
of the materials used were very inflammable, matchwood boarding 
and felt with some resinous compound upon it; consequently, when 
the accident of fire occurred, the aunexe was quickly burned to the 
ground, and fifty-one patients consumed within it. The inquest 
on the charred remains lasted for several days, and was fully 
reported in the 7%mes and other papers. 

An article appeared in the WESTMINSTER Review (April, 19038) 
after the inquest, in which the melancholy occurrence was dealt with 
at some length. It is therefore unnecessary to go over the harrowing 
details here. The only reason for mentioning it now is in illustra- 
tion of the increase of insanity, as the catastrophe arose from the 
fact of having to run up temporary structures for the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of the insane poor. The engineer of the Asylum 
Committee in his evidence at the inquest, as reported in the Zimes, 
stated it had been found necessary to provide similar temporary 
buildings at several other asylums. 

Now, to show the reality and magnitude of the increase the 
simplest way to proceed is to quote ipsissima verba the official 
statements. This course is desirable because so very few, outside 
official life or of the parliamentary sphere, care to open a Blue Book, 
much less to go into and to study its contents, Blue Books having, as 
a rule, no attraction for the general reader. 

Firstly, the Commissioners in Lunacy (England), in the opening 
paragraph of their last Report (the fifty-eighth) say : 


“ According to the statutory returns made to our office there were in 
England and Wales, on January 1, 1904, 117,199 (2126 idiots should be 
added) persons certified as insane, being 3235 in excess of the number on 
the same day in 1903, . . . The average annual increase in the ten years 
ending December 31 was 2513. The increase in 1908 exceeded the annual 
average increase in the preceding ten years by 821,” 


Secondly, the Inspectors of Lunatics (Ireland) write in their last 
(the fifty-third) Report : 


“It will be seen that there was a total increase of 656 during the year 
(1908), the corresponding increase for the previous year having been 508. 
An increase took place in all the institutions save Dundrum Criminal 
Asylum. There was also an increase in the number of Chancery patients in 
unlicensed houses, . . . The total increase for the year shows an advance 
of 148 on the previous year’s increase, and is 104 above the average for 


the past ten years,” 


Thirdly, the following statement appears on page x. of the forty- 
sixth, the last, Report of the General Board of Commissioners in 


Lunacy for Scotland : 
“Table II, of Appendix A. shows that from January 1, 1858, when 
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we entered on our functions, to January 1, 1904, the total number of 
lunatics officially known to the Board . . . has increased from 5824 to 
16,894, showing an increase of 11,070... . These figures show an 
increase under every head except private asylums. . . . Since 1858 the 
number of lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board has increased 190 
per cent. The increase of the population during the same period has 
been 52 per cent.” 


Nothing could possibly be clearer, more explicit, or more convincing 
as to the broad fact of the increase and its magnitude than these 
brief citations from the Reports of those who are supposed, by reason 
of their official positions, to be specially qualified to speak with 
authority upon the subject of lunacy. The three Reports under 
notice show that the total increase in the numbers of the insane 
during the year 1908 was 4127, an advance far beyond the average 
of preceding years. Increase! Increase!! Increase!!! is the 
predominant feature in all these Reports from first to last, but 
qualified by the prefix “apparent.” The questions here naturally 
arise, Is the increase of insanity a fact or a fiction? And do the 
opinions of the heads of the Lunacy Departments, English, Irish and 
Scotch, settle the point for good and all when they declare it is 
“only apparent”? Mary people will question their infallibility 
and say the facts and figures given in their own Reports are proofs 
positive of the fallacy of the “apparent increase” theory. It is 
within the memories of many that when the great extension of 
lunatic asylums began, somewhat more than half a century ago, and 
when what is technically known as “the curative method” of treating 
the insane was adopted, it was fully expected that a stop would be 
put to the increase of the disease ; but the very opposite result has 
been achieved. Animpetus appears to have been given to it by the 
very means taken to effect a cure. Every effort hitherto made to 
solve the problem has not only been futile but, judged by the 
annually increasing increase of numbers, harmful. The question has 
been mooted, Can it be possible these great Curative Hospitals for 
Lunatics, by affecting quasi, or temporary, cures leading to the 
discharge every year of thousands of patients with the taint of 
insanity still in their systems, are but mediums for propagating the 
malady? ‘The number discharged from lunatic asylums in the 
United Kingdom in 1903 totalled 17,741, The number so dis- 
charged during the last decade may be put, in even figures, at 
150,000, It must be left to the experienced alienist physician to 
say to what extent so great a number of discharged patients, many 
of whom have had to be readmitted as relapsed cases, some of them 
several times, may have influenced the spread of insanity by 
hereditary transmission. Upon this point a remarkable statement 
appears in the Appendix to the Special Report of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy. It is a contribution from the Medical Superintendent 
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of the Berks Asylum, who, referring to the increased number of the 
congenitally deficient, admitted since the coming into operation of 
the Lunacy Act of 1890, says: 


“The question of heredity bears upon these cases, and, as a cause of 
insanity amongst our patients, is becoming a more prominent factor... - 
Many of those are discharged temporarily recovered. Some marry, if 
not already married, and probably bear children to increase our future 
lists. Several married women after discharge have given birth to children, 
and reared their progeny, and subsequently returned to the asylum.” 


Having already given the statements made by the heads of the 
three Lunacy Departments in their Jast annual Reports, showing in 
their own words the great increase in the numbers of the insane 
for a long series of years, culminating in the largest increase yet 
recorded in any one year, it is well to consider what were their ideas 
upon the subject some nine or ten years ago, as expressed in former 
Reports. In the forty-ninth annual Report of the English Com- 
missioners to the Lord Chancellor we read: 


“In our last Report to your lordship we offered some considerations to 
combat the idea that insanity was largely on the increase in England and 
Wales: and we reiterated our opinion that the undoubted large increas 
in the number of known lunatics was mainly due to causes other than 
an increase in the disease of insanity in its more active forms, and w 
endeavoured to indicate some of those causes.” 


The method adopted by the Lunacy Commissioners in their forty- 
eighth Report (pp. 3-4) to combat the idea of increase is s0 
singular, so hyper-hypothetical, it is worth reproducing here before 
passing on to deal with the Special Reports on the “alleged in- 
crease of insanity.” They say: “In considering the increase for 
the past year (1893) of known pauper lunatics regard must be had 
to two factors, namely, the death rate and the recovery rate in 
County and Borough Asylums.” Especially confining themselves 
to these they enter into the following minute calculations and 
hypothetical suggestions in their endeavours to make out their 
Case : 


“We observe that in 1893 the former rate was 10°1, the same as in the 
previous year and 0:1 per cent. lower than the average of the five previous 
years. The recovery rate was 27°3 per cent. of the number of admissions, 
excluding transfers and readmissions, and this was 17 per cent. lower 
than the corresponding rate for 1892 and 2 per cent. lower than the 
average rate for the five years 1888-1892. If the recovery rate had been 
the same in 1893 as in 1892, 260 more patients would have been dis- 
charged ; if it had been equal to the average of the above five years the 
number discharged would have been 304 greater. The difference of 
0°1 per cent, in the death rate for 1898 from the average for the same five 
years represents 59 fewer deaths than would have occurred had the rates 
been the same; the result of the operation of the two factors being an 
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addition of some 360 to the ordinary annual accumulation of patients in 
the asylums,” 


This hypothetical “‘ accumulation ” is but “a drop in the bucket ” 
of the vast addition to the numbers, but its introduction shows the 
extraordinary official anxiety felt to uphold the apparent increase 
theory. Be it here noted the increase of lunatics recorded in their 
last Report (the fifty-eighth), Appendix A, pp. 86 to 89, is from 
36,762 to 117,199 between the years 1859 and 1904, a total increase 
in the period in England and Wales of 80,437. The increase is in 
tens of thousands, yet the Commissioners have recourse to such a 
finikin method as the above to establish their theory of “ apparent 
increase.” Moreover, since this attempt at an explanation was 
penned ten years ago the actual increase of numbers recorded in 
their own Reports amounts to 25,132. How officials of intelligence 
could let their preconceived ideas lead them into such a dismal 
swamp on the subject of increase is as inexplicable as how the 
annexe at Colney Hatch came to be constructed of materials into 
which matchwood boarding and felt saturated with a resinous com- 
pound were allowed to enter so largely. Having quoted the words. 
of the heads of the three Lunacy Departments, showing the actual 
increase in the numbers of the insane up to date, and showing their 
great anxiety to minimise that increase, it will be of interest to con- 
sider how they regarded the question of increase a few years ago, 
that is to say, at the time their special departmental Reports were 
issued. The Commissioners in Lunacy, England, in their Special 
Report to the Lord Chancellor, dated February 22, 1897, having first 
dealt minutely in a great variety of ways with a great variety of 
topics, and given enigmatical details in what must be described as 
a hopeless effort to establish their theory of “apparent increase,” 
proceed as follows : 


“We have thus, we think, by means of the figures within our reach 
demonstrated at least the probability that much of the apparent increase of 
insanity has been due not to an increase in the incidence of the disease, 
but of the aggregate of the persons affected by it, and to their redistribu- 
tion; in other words, that insanity has not greatly increased out of 
proportion to the increase of the population, but the numbers of the 
insane have greatly so increased, and that they have been so redistributed 
as to give the impression of an actual increase of the disease.” ! 


(a) On the point of the figures within their reach, it has to be 
observed that the office of the Commissioners in Lunacy (England) 
has existed for well over half a century, one of its principal duties 
being to collect annually all the facts and figures relating to the 
insane, a duty imposed by Act of Parliament, and liberally paid for 
out of national resources. It may, therefore, reasonably be alleged 


1 Special Report, p. 23. 
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the department has had sufficient time and opportunity to arrive at 
the true facts and figures on the subject of increase. 

(6) What the Commissioners meant by saying they had ‘“‘ demon- 
strated at least the probability ” that much of the apparent increase 
of insanity has been due, not to an increase in the incidence of the 
disease, but of the aggregate of the persons affected by it, and to 
their redistribution, savours of the enigmatical, and will probably 
always remain an insoluble problem. 

(c) The aggregate of persons affected by any disease manifestly 
means the total, and how redistribution could give the impression 
of an actual increase of numbers is not quite apparent. 

The statements of the heads of the Irish Lunacy Department, in 
their Special Report to the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Mr. John Morley, dated 1894, are almost equally indecisive and un- 
satisfying. Their office bas existed for fifty-five years, yet, proceeding 
on the same lines as their English and Scotch conjréres, they say :1 


“ The facts and statistics we have as yet obtained and the Reports of 
the different resident medical superintendents throughout Ireland, do not 
justify us in positively stating, with any pretence to scientific accuracy, 
that conclusive proof exists that any general increase of insanity has taken 
place in this country. . . . Nevertheless, the ever-increasing proportion 
of the insane and the steady yearly advance in the number of first admis- 
sions point to the conclusion that some absolute increase of insanity is 
taking place in certain districts of this country. . . . The conclusion at 
which—as at present advised—we have been able to arrive may be briefly 
summarised as follows: . . . that the great increase of the insane under 
care is mainly due to accumulation, and is, so far, an apparent and not a 
real increase. .. . That the annual increase, in the face of a shrinking 
population, of the number of first admissions, including as it does such a 
large proportion of first attacks of insanity, almost irresistibly points to 
some increase of occurring insanity in particular districts.” 


The General Board of Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland, at the 
request of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., M.P., then Secretary 
of State for Scotland, made in the year 1895 an exceedingly 
elaborate Special Report on the “ Alleged increasing prevalence of 
insanity.” They had, over thirty years previously, in supporting 
the “apparent increase ” theory, stated: ‘‘ Since January 1, 1858, 
the number of lunatics officially known to the Board has increased 
from 5794 to 7606,” naively attributing the increase of numbers 
“to the growth of lunacy, or at any rate to the increased number 
of lunatics in asylums.” Then follows this characteristically 
cautious statement, they having on frequent occasions asserted they 
had secured exhaustive statistical information on insanity from their 
first appointment in 1858, Here are the guarded words in which 
they wind up their very elaborate Special Report : 


“ The statistics which at present exist do not make it possible to state 
1 Special Report, p. 14. 
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positively either that insanity is increasing, or that it is not increasing in 
Scotland as a whole, and we know of no statistical or other method of 
inquiry by means of which a definite conclusion on this point as regards 
the entire population of Scotland can be arrived at... . At present we 
can only repeat the conclusion arrived at in many of our former Reports 
——a conclusion the soundness of which we do not think has been called in 
question by any authority in Scotland—that the facts and figures, so far 
as they have been already collected and studied, afford no ground fora 
belief that insanity is to-day more prevalent in Scotland than it was when 
we entered upon our functions thirty-six years ago.” 


The actual increase has been from 5824 to 16,894 since 1858, and, 
to repeat the quotation from their last Report, “the number of 
lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board has increased 190 per 
cent.;” yet, boasting of their long official experience and of the 
extent and accuracy of their statistical information, in the face of 
their own showing that the numbers have practically trebled under 
their jurisdiction, they positively decline to say whether insanity is 
or is not increasing and, like their English and Irish colleagues, 
account for their inability to pronounce definitely on the subject, on 
the ground that they have not had sufficient time or means at their 
disposal to collect reliable information. 

To sum up with regard to these Special Reports on the alleged 
increase of insanity the three Lunacy Departments have taken to the 
same boat: they all aim at combating the reality of the increase 
by every imaginable surmise, suggestion and hypothesis ; the family 
likeness between the Reports is so striking in every feature—in 
phrenology, method and conclusions—one might almost suppose they 
have had a common origin and that the staffs of all the Lunacy 
Departments were collaborators in the work when suffering from 
some strange myopic affection which obscured the clearness of their 
mental vision. Confronted with facts distinctly visible and 
perfectly intelligible to every one else, they keep on groping 
blindly in the darkness, and either positively decline to give a 
decided opinion, one way or the other, or else take refuge in the 
“apparent increase” theory. They have got themselves into an 
impasse out of which there is only one way of escape, and that is to 
retrace their steps until they reach the open road that leads in the 
right direction. Every succeeding decade, since the curative 
system began to operate and patients were discharged annually in 
large numbers, has added 25,000 persons to the roll of the insane. 
In each division of the Kingdom the heads of the Lunacy Departments 
are agreed as to the reality, the magnitude and progressiveness of 
the increase of nwmbers, an increase so great as to fully warrant 
the term appalling; continuous for half a century it is still pro- 
ceeding with growing intensity, yet the official authorities insist on 
attributing the increase to accumulation, altogether missing the 
point, as laid down by alienist physicians, that heredity is the chief 
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factor in causation. As, then, 150,000 patients are discharged 
every decade with the taint of insanity in their veins, it follows 
& priori that the true cause of increase is something very different 
from the mere accumulation of numbers, Attention has been 
drawn time and again to the subject in Parliament, in the lecture 
hall, and in the press, not only in scientist journals and medical 
publications, British, Irish and Scotch and in various similar 
channels throughout Europe and America, but in the daily and 
weekly prints also. A suggestion made some few years ago to 
convoke an international conference of qualified persons to consider 
the subject of the increase of insanity met with no encouragement. 
Eventually, however, some sort of an inquiry, of a departmental 
character, was set on foot, as above indicated ; but the officials who 
held it, being already irrevocably committed to the apparent increase 
theory, the result was a foregone conclusion, Their previously 
expressed’ opinions were reaffirmed with emphasis. Before passing 
away from the subject of these Reports, in all of which the writers 
labour to sustain the apparent increase theory, it may be well to 
draw attention to the sources of information on which the Reports 
were based. All the departments, English, Irish and Scotch, were 
furnished with special Reports by the chief medical officers of the 
asylums. So far as I am aware these Reports were not all given 
to the public, as they should have been ; the heads of the Lunacy 
Departments apparently deeming it sufficient to give citations from 
them, with such comments of their own as they thought necessary. 
In the opening of this article it is stated that the predominating 
cause of the increase of insanity is heredity. Reference was on 
several occasions made to this distressing fact in the Fortnightly, 
WESTMINSTER, and other Reviews, on the authority of many celebrated 
alienist physicians. Tt goes without saying that the opinions of 
alienists, including of course the medical officers who have charge 
of lunatic asylums, and who are daily, it may be said hourly, in 
contact with the insane, are deserving of the highest consideration 
on all matters relating to insanity. Therefore it is that before 
leaving this branch of the subject a few words are called for on the 
point. If the three departmental Reports were to be examined 
seriatim in this connection the limits of a magazine article would 
have to be exceeded. The Report of the Irish Lunacy Department 
may be taken as best illustrating the point in question. 

The inspectors, referring to the resident medical superintendents, 
say: ‘“ We have been favoured by these experienced public officers 
with Special Reports of a more or less elaborate character.” They 
then proceed to give what they describe as a short summary of the 
principal points dealt with in each, not as quotations but in language 
of their own. These short summaries the necessities of space o blig 
me still further to summarise, but I give the inspectors’ exact words 
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and desire to emphasise the fact that the information has been 
supplied in every case by the chief medical officer of each of the 
Irish district asylums. 

(1) Arnmacu. 

“In this district there is stated to be an undoubted increase in the 
numbers of the insane under treatment, as well as a greater tendency to 
insanity, the increase being thus shown to be a real and not merely an 
apparent one.” 

(2) BaLInasLoeg. 

“ For the increase of insanity in this district there are stated to be 
many contributory causes. .. . Heredity contributes a large and un- 
doubted element in the question.” 


(3) Benrast, 

“In this district it is shown .. . that during the decade 1883-92 the 
number of asylum inmates has risen by a steadily progressive annual 
increase from 509 to 678. ... To heredity is ascribed a potent con- 
tributory influence in this district.” 


(4) Cartow. 

“In this district the leading causes assigned for the increase of insanity 
are the excessive use of alcohol and tobacco.” 
(5) CasTLEBar. 


‘* No doubt is entertained that in this district family taint is a large 
factor in the production of insanity, as numerous degrees of relationship 
exist amongst the patients.” 

(6) CronmEL, 


“In this district the average asylum population has risen by a progres- 
sive annual increase from 435 in 1883 to 600 in 1892... . By far the 


greater number of cases are traceable to heredity . .. marriages of 
consanguinity are here of exceptionally frequent occurrence.” 
(7) Corx. 


‘¢ The total number of the insane under treatment in the asylum has 
increased from 1 in 520 in 1883 to 1 in 401 in 1892, or, adding the 
(insane) inmates of the workhouses of the county from 1 in 385 to 1 in 
271 (as to causation), no doubt is entertained that both the abuse of 
alcohol and heredity should hold a much more prominent place than that 
assigned to them in this connection. . . . The free discharge of weak- 
minded but harmless patients and the too early removal of those 
recovering have tended to increase considerably the number of insane who 
break down from heredity. 

(8) DownPatRIcK. 


“The personal experience of the superintendent has only extended 
over a few months, Though the average number resident in the asylum 
. for the ten years 1883 to 1892 progressively increased, the number of first 
admissions gradually decreased. Heredity and intemperance are, how- 
ever, the chief factors.” 
(9) Ennis. 


“There has been a steady increase in the asylum population during 
the last decade. . . . As regards causation the chief factors are heredity 
and marriages of consanguinity and the excessive use of alcohol.” 
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(10) EnniscortTHy. 


“‘ Though the population of the co, Wexford during the period 1881 to 
1891 decreased by 12,000 there has been during the same period an 
opposite result experienced in regard to that of the district asylum. In 
1881 the daily average number of the insane in the asylum was 302, in 
1891 it was 385. In regard to causation, the first place is given to 
heredity.” 

(11) Kiixenny. 

“The only point specially dwelt on as likely to have influenced the 
number of the insane treated in the asylum is that of marriages of con- 
sanguinity.” 

(12) KiLiarney. 

“In this district since the asylum was established in 1852, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of first admissions. . . . Thi 
increase has been considerably greater during the ten years ended 1892 
than during any of the previous decennial periods. Under the head of 
causation . . . the first place is assigned to heredity.” 


(13) LerrerKENNy. 


“The average admission rate and the average number resident in the 
asylum each year have risen, also the average rate of first admissions has 
been slowly but steadily increasing. Under the head of causation the ° 
first place is assigned to heredity.” 


(14) Limerics. 
“In this district the increased prevalence of insanity has been real as 


well as apparent. In the causation of the disease hereditary influence is 
regarded as the principal factor.” 


(15) LonponpERRY. 


“‘ The causes of the increase of insanity are stated to be intemperance, 
hereditary influences, intermarriage of those with insane tendencies.” 


(16) Marysorovueu. 


‘Causation of the increase in the number of the insane in this district 
—the principal factors referred to are heredity and change of dietary.” 


(17) MonacHan. 


“The recorded increase in the number of the insane in this district is 
considered;to be mainly attributable to the fact that asylum treatment is 
now availed of to a greater extent than formerly owing to the improved 
system of treatment.” 

(18) Mu.uraar. 


“In this district there has been an annual increase in the number of 
patients under treatment in the asylum . . . in view of the fact, how- 
ever, that the population of the district has diminished within the decade 
this would indicate a slight actual increase in the number of the insane in 
the existing population.” 

(19) Omacu. 


“The records indicate a steady increase in the number of the insane 
during the past decade. . . . A large percentage of the cases are referred 
to hereditary influence. The abuse of alcohol is stated to have exercised 
a further very great contributing influence, and ether drinking has been 
credited with having also operated in the same direction.” 
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(20) Ricumonp. 

“This is the principal asylum in Ireland, and had on its register, on 
December 31, 1903, according to Appendix A., Table I., of the inspectors’ 
last Report, 2648 patients. In their Special Report they say, referring 
to Dr. Connolly Norman’s Report to them upon the subject of causation, 
‘a large percentage of the cases are referred to heredity influences, . . . 
the actual increase in the number of persons of unsound mind under 
treatment in this asylum during the last ten years has been remarkable.’ 
. . . The question of heredity is discussed with much force and intelligence 
in the Report (of Dr. Connolly Norman), but no specific body of facts is, 
it is stated, ‘available to throw light on the point as to whether the 
improved treatment of the insane may not indirectly tend to perpetuate, 
or at least increase, the prevalence of insanity.’ This is a very significant 
statement, and shows that the physician-in-chief of the principal asylum 
in Ireland has his doubts as to whether the ‘improved treatment’ is doing 
good or harm. This is quite in accord with the statement of the resident 
medical superintendent of the Cork Asylum, as given on a previous page, 
‘that the free discharge of weak-minded but harmless patients and the 
too early removal of those recovering has tended to increase considerably 
the number of insane who break down from heredity.’” 


(21) Sui¢o. 
‘It is stated that, if the truth could be got at, heredity would be found 
to operate in a much larger number of cases than appears by the returns 


to be the case.” 
(22) WATERFORD. 


“The asylum population has undergone a considerable increase during 
the last decade, notwithstanding the fact that the population of the dis- 
trict from which it is supplied has within the same period materially 
diminished. Hereditary degenerative tendencies play an important part 
in the causation of insanity, and the marriage of near kin affected by the 
same environments is not without its influence in the production of trans- 


mitted degeneration.” 

It is quite plain from the foregoing citations, as given by the 
inspectors from the Reports of the chief medical officers of district 
lunatic asylums in Ireland that, with one or two unimportant 
exceptions, there was at that time a general consensus of opinion 
and statement from them as to the fact of the increase of insanity, 
and that hereditary transmission from parents to their offspring is 
the chief cause of the increase, intemperance coming next. With 
those facts and figures to go upon, it is not easy to understand 
how the inspectors arrrived at the conclusion printed on page 15 
of their Special Report, “ That the great increase of the insane 
under care is due to accumulation, and is so far an apparent and 
not a real increase.” Their conclusion is not in harmony with 
that of the resident medical superintendents who furnished the 
information upon which their Special Report is founded, who are 
practically unanimous as to the reality of the increase and its source, 
which is not accumulation but propagation. This conclusion of the 
i is the more remarkable from the fact that for a series of 
years they held that the increase of insanity was real and not 
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apparent only, using very decisive language and convincing facts 
in support of their statements, vide 40th Report, pp. 4, 5, and three 
subsequent consecutive Reports. The enormous expenditure on 
the insane poor is another potent weapon with which to combat the 
‘‘apparent increase” fallacy. Numerous curative hospitals for 
pauper lunatics have been built within a few years all over England 
and Wales, Ireland and Scotland at a cost of many millions sterling 
to the taxpayers. Most of these structures are of great extent, 
and many of them of highly ornamental design, altogether out of 
keeping with the requirements of this abnormal class. Pari passu 
with the increase of lunatic asylums, and the numbers of the insane, 
the annual cost of maintenance has, of course, increased also, but in 
a much greater proportion. On this point it can be truly said 
there would be no objection to the outlay, however large, if the 
expenditure tended to mitigate the evil or to arrest the progress of 
the disease, but no such result has been attained or is possible under 
existing conditions, One seeks in vain in the pages of the Lunacy 

Reports for some gleam of hope, but there is none. The only 

suggestion the Commissioners have to offer is to keep on building 

asylums ad libitum, whether permanent or merely temporary annexes, 
as the increase of numbers proceeds. The English Commissioners, 

on p. 26 of their Special Report, tell the Lord Chancellor, “ There 

has been and will be in every year a varying but permanent addition 

to the general lunatic list equal to the number by which the 

discharges and deaths together fall short of the total number of 

admissions,” 

There is considerable difficulty in getting at accurate figures as 
regards the present cost of the housing and maintenance of the 
lunatic poor. According to the last return presented to Parliament 
in August 1895, the total cost of land and buildings up to the year 
1893 was £18,291,790. It will be impossible to ascertain, until 
the next return is issued, what the cost incurred for the ten years 
ending 1903 amounts to, but from a careful study of the informa- 
tion within reach the expenditure under this head will probably 
bring the figures up to £24,000,000 in even pounds. While under 
the head of maintenance the annual outlay will be found to amount 
to about £4,000,000.1 £3,000,000 for England and £1,000,000 
divided between Ireland and Scotland. To this huge outlay must 
be added the cost of inspection, that is to say, the cost of the 
lunacy officers: England, £15,259, Ireland £3,870, Scotland 26,423, 
total £25,552. The question may now be asked, is there no possi- 
bility of preventing the increase of insanity, and the consequent 
expenditure of millions annually on these unfortunate hetero- 
clites who, according to the showing of the last official reports, 


1 These figures — gama 700 for Broadmoor Criminal Asylum and £7079 for 
Dundrum Criminal 
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increased in the year 1903 by 4123, a rate which if maintained 
means an increase in the next decade of 41,230? The reply is 
none whatever, as long as the official fallacy prevails and the 
increase is regarded by the Government as only “apparent.” A 
most tragic proof of the increase is to be found -in the increasing 
number of persons who commit suicide while of unsound mind, 
most of whom have never been patients in a lunatic asylum, and 
do not therefore come within the category of the registered insane. 
Almost every daily paper one takes up contains the record of one, 
often of several, such cases. It would be well if the Commissioners 
kept a record of them compiled from information supplied by 
coroners. An inquiry into the family histories might then ‘help 
them to a better understanding on the subject of inherited insanity. 
On this point a return issued from the Home Office some years 
since gave the numbers of suicides for six years ending 1891 as 
15,718. A ‘similar return was subsequently asked for, but the 
authorities refused it. It is to be regretted the English and Irish 
Lunacy Reports are not presented until after Parliament has risen. 
Some few years ago the Home Secretary, on having had his atten- 
tion drawn to this delay, directed that these Reports should be 
issued at an earlier date, so'as to admit of discussion in the House. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland always have their Reports 
out in time, and there is no reason whatever why the English and 
Irish departments should not do likewise. 

In conclusion, let me point out that measures for the prevention 
or alleviation of all manner of bodily diseases, from bubonic plague 
to phthisis and variole, constantly engage the attention of eminent 
scientists. The discovery of means to overcome or mitigate the 
fogs of London have quite recently been under discussion. Surely 
such matters are less important than the safeguarding of the sane 
from the contamination of the taint of insanity by inheritance. 


W. J. Corser, M.R.I.A. 





CHOSEN PEOPLES. 


It was the late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy who caused me to write 
this article. I was on my way to visit him in 1897 when I heard 
the talk described in it. Happening to hear the matter mentioned, 
Sir Charles one afternoon insisted on hearing it all from beginning 
to end. He enjoyed it so much that in 1900, when again we were 
together, he would have it again. I had half forgotten it, but 
gradually succeeded once more in telling it all in order as it had 
been. Then he made me promise to write it down. Soa few weeks 
later during a voyage from Marseilles to Rangoon I wrote what 


follows. 


3 


In an excellent book called French and English the late Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton has explained how the French are more ready than 


ourselves to enter into conversation with a stranger at a table d’héte, 
in a railway carriage, or wherever else it may happen that people 
unknown to each other are flung together. For the how and the 
why of this the reader must be referred to Mr. Hamerton’s work. 
As a good illustration of it, I propose to jot down the best accidental 
colloquy I ever heard on the continent. It has been forcibly 
recalled to mind by our gibes at the Boers, 

“What stupid bumpkins they are!” exclaimed our journalists, 
“they even think, they do indeed, that they are the chosen 
people!” 

It was in April 1897 that an express train from Paris to the 
Riviera stopped at Marseilles ; and into a second-class carriage all 
but full a stranger entered, with the tawny beard and the spectacles 
associated in Parisian minds with Prussian officers. The other 
passengers were apparently Parisians, on their way to Monaco, where 
the magnanimous sovereign of that small and virtuous principality 
was then giving a series of entertainments (at less than cost price, 
very cheap indeed) to the literary world. There were Messrs X and 
Y, two professors, it appeared, Madame X, Messrs Z and W, 
journalists or artists, and Mile. Q, an elderly lady with a pince-nez, 
who had the air of being something very superior indeed—one could 
not guess what. Finally, there was an unassuming quiet person, 
who seemed to suffer from some defect in his vocal organs, for he 
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said nothing. He was useful in a way ; for when two were speaking 
at once, any third who wished to begin could address him without 
fear of interruption. 

There is a profound saying, “narrative is linear, and action is 
passive”; but action is not the only thing that narrative can never 
perfectly represent. Mere conversation is often too confused for 
record, and so I find it in this instance. One pair of ears could 
not hear it all, and of what was heard the memory, an unconscious 
artist, retains little more than the titbits. Nay, worse than that, it 
is apt to mix other titbits with these. Such conversations hover 
dimly in the mind after three years. At this distance of time! I 
cannot even be certain that what is attributed to one speaker was 
not said by another. The utmost I can give assurance of, on my 
word of honour, is this, that everything here written down as 
conversation was actually said in the course of conversation, some 
time or other, by somebody or other, Under the circumstances, no 
reader can reasonably expect more. 

The Greek war was going on then, and M. X made several frantic 
efforts to get a recent paper before the train started. ‘‘ Allow me,” 
said M. Z and he tried next. M.X subsided into his seat, mopping 
his brow, and M. Z soon did so too, equally unsuccessful, 
“ Here’s the latest,” said the newcomer, on learning what was wanted. 
M. W took the paper and read aloud the latest telegrams for the 
information of all, but the buzz of commentary made them more 
than half inaudible. They were read twice. Even then Madame X 
declared she had not heard, and held out her hand for the paper.. 
Then she was silent, reading. 

All who had spoken had expressed lively sympathy with the: 
Greeks, The newcomer said nothing till Mlle. Q suggested he was 
probably on his way to join the Turks. 

“No,” said he. “ Why do you think so?” 

Mile. Q murmured something about “ Prussian officers.” He 
assured her he was no Prussian and did not know German, but was 
a Scot and as such a friend of the French. ‘ Have you never 
heard how the Scots served in the French Army?” he asked. 

Mile. Q smiled. But, as she merely said she knew the Scotch 
were old friends of the French, M. X proceeded to give a charming: 
and complimentary summary of the services of the Scots in the 
Middle Ages. When he finished, the newcomer, let us call him B, 
added some anecdotes. X corroborated them, and then turning to 
him said, “ And as a student of history, for such you must be, I’m 
sure you share our feelings of sympathy for that noble race that led 
the van of civilisation in Europe.” 

“The Greeks have changed much since they did that,” was the 
answer, 

1 1900. 

Vou. 163.—No. 2. 
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“Yes,” said X, “but still they have all the noble pride of a 
chosen race. They feel as the ancient Greeks felt, and who knows 
but they may be fated, while all the rest of Europe holds back, to 
give the coup de grdce to the moribund Turkish Empire ? ” 

“Not they,” said B. ‘‘They’ll be beaten. They would never 
have been independent without the help of Europe.” 

The others seemed surprised, but X said, “ Yes, that is true.” B 
continued. “I’m sorry for them. I hope Europe may again 
intervene in time. If it doesn’t, they'll be squashed again.” 

* How ?” 

“Well, by superior numbers, heavier metal, better discipline, 
better leading, better preparation in short.” 

“Oh, yes, perhaps,” said X. There was a sad silence for a 
moment and a kind of sigh that was felt. These Parisians were all 
old enough to remember 1871. 

“‘T always feared for the Greeks,” said Madame X, who had not 
been listening. She went on to quote from the newspaper some 
statistics about the opposing armies. 

“Surely France will save Greece,” said M. W. “I think it 
must and shall. France and Russia can do it against the 
world.” 

“There's no power would object but Turkey, I fancy,” said B. 
“T know the English also sympathise a good deal with the 
Greeks.” 

“The Germans have taught the Turks to fight,” said X, “ but 
even they would be ashamed to see a chosen race enslaved and all 
Europe would be ashamed to allow it. It is impossible.” 

‘For that matter,” said B, “I don’t think the Greeks are 
peculiar in thinking themselves a chosen race. Nearly every nation 
thinks so of itself. I cannot recollect one that doesn’t, or didn’t. 
Even the Peruvians and Mexicans, who had not learned to write, 
had the same conceit, and you know that, in whatever else the Red 
Indian was deficient, it was not in noble pride of race. He was 
as dignified and as full of his own importance as an ancient 
Roman.” 

“Now you mention Romans I begin to agree with you,” said X. 
“When I think of it, the Romans had nothing but contempt for 
the Greeks, and believed themselves the Chosen People, fated to 
rule the world. They believed that as firmly as ever the Jews 
did.” 

“ And with better cause than the Jews,” said M. Z. He relieved 
his feelings by a bitter and witty tirade against that particular 
variety of chosen people. 

“‘ After all,” said B, “the Jewish belief was common to all the 
Semitic tribes. The Arabs were of the same opinion, except that 
they thought the Chosen People were Arabs, and the Hebrews 
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insignificant heretics. To them, Cairo to-day is what Paris is to 
you—the centre of civilisation.” 

“ And what, in their eyes, are the English there?” asked Mlle. Q. 

‘“* What the French were,” said B, “ mere passing visitors.” The 
lady seemed incredulous. “The Egyptians are not so absurd as you 
perhaps suppose,” he added. ‘‘The Greeks and the Romans con- 
quered Egypt by turns, and held it for centuries. They passed 
away, leaving no more trace behind them than the desert wind. So 
shall the English.” 

“In a few centuries, no doubt,” said X, amidst general hilarity. 
Z alone was grave. He wore a tragic air till there was silence, 
and then he said— ; 

“ The English in Egypt are indeed what Moltke thought them, 
bailiffs collecting debts. The English and the Egyptian soldiers 
slew each other in order that the Jews might be paid.” 

“ The Egyptian bonds were not all held by Jews,” said Mlle. Q 
snappishly. “If the English function is what you say, it is a most 
honourable one.” 

‘* Whatever the English function in Egypt,” said X, “‘ the popu- 
lation is Arabic, and it is indeed true that the Arabs seem to them- 
selves the Chosen People." They have felt so since the time of 
Mahommed.” 

“To be sure they have,” said M. Z., ‘‘and for them also there is 
the same justification that the Romans had. Consider their con- 
quests, how they overran Asia, Africa, and Europe,” and he gave 
many details. 

“Not all Europe,” said X when Z was out of breath. “ They 
were stopped in France, you know; but they certainly had excellent 
justification for believing in themselves. I also agree with our 
friend that it is a Semitic characteristic. Consider the Phoenicians, 
and after them the Carthaginians,” whereupon he gave us a brief 
outline of the Punic wars, ending with the reflections of Scipio as 
he looked on the ruins of Carthage. ‘ Assyria had fallen, and 
Persia and Macedon. Carthage was burning. Rome's day might 
come next.” 

“‘ How just his thoughts were,” said Mile. Q, “ and how reasonable 
his fears for Rome.” Then, addressing herself to B, “ You must 
admit,” said she, “that the Italians have degenerated more since 
then than the Greeks.” 

“ But still they retain their pride,” said he. 

“Yes,” said X. “The French made them a nation, and now 
they are holding up their heads again.” 

“Their art justifies the feeling,” said M. W, and he discoursed 
on Italian art till all agreed that the Italians not only did still believe 
themselves a Chosen People, but might be excused for doing so. 

“I prefer French art, to-day,” said B. ‘Of course,” said 
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Madams X and M.W. Mlle. Q scratinised him as if doubtful of 
his sincerity; but he satisfied her and delighted everybody by 
quoting the lines of Béranger : 


“ Nature n’est rien ; 
Mais on recommande 
Gott italien 
Et grace allemande.” 


II. 


“‘T doubt,” said M. Y, ‘ whether it is the Semitic blood that 
makes a race think itself a Chosen People. The Semitic races think 
so, but they are not alone in that. Both the Greeks and the 
Italians think that of themselves, and no one could call them 
Semitic, and the Germans, who are good for nothing but fighting 
like machines, are as conceited as ever the Jews were. They think 
themselves the masters of Europe, and are as insolent in conse- 
quence as the English,”"—then suddenly recollecting himself he 
turned to B—“ if you will forgive my saying so. But you must 
be aware of how the Englishman gives himself airs, and in talking 
divides mankind into Englishmen and foreigners.” 

“ Just as the ancient Greeks did,” said B. ‘ No Englishman 
doubts that his is the Chosen People.” 

They all laughed. 

“But the Scotch know better ?” queried Mlle. Q. 

“Of course,” said B. “A Scotchman is too well aware of the 
superiority of the Scotch to have any illusions about the English.” 

“The Irish are more modest, aren’t they ?” asked M. W. 

“Oh, dear no!” interposed X. “I have just learned that the 
Trish believe they taught Christianity to Europe, and would have 
given us all a much superior civilisation if the English had not 
conquered their country, and the Pope taken charge of their church. 
There may be something in it, too, They are a pure Celtic race,” 

“The English, Scotch and Irish are all rapidly blending,” said 
B, after a pause, ‘‘and while each may think his own clan the 
best, as Bretons, Normans and Provengals do in France, all alike 
sing ‘Rule Britannia’ with as much sincerity as ever the Jews 
sang any psalm.” 

“ No doubt of that,” said X, “and yet it is just their ignorance.” 
Then, addressing himself specially to Mile. Q, he discoursed on the 
antiquated methods of education among the benighted islanders, 
and how the clergy—‘ a much more ignorant and conceited class of 
men than even our priests ”—kept the English still, as in the Middle 
Ages, manufacturing Latin verses. They were the Chinese of 
Europe, in short. Then turning to B, he discoursed on the pre- 
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dominancy of Paris, giving to the French nation a kind of organic 
unity, and thereby quite a unique superiority. Paris played the 
tune to which the nation danced. ‘ A man is looked up to here 
in the provinces for being pure Parisian, whereas you know how all 
the English outside London jeer at ‘ Cockleys.’” 

“Cockneys,” B corrected. The etymology of the term was 
discussed. The best guess was that it might be connected with 
“* Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

Then M. X gave a French version of English history, telling how 
England had been conquered by the French and ruled for centuries 
by French kings, and how it fell off when detached from the 
continent, till Cromwell lifted it up again, welded Ireland and 
Scotland into it, and showed his genius by recognising the ascend- 
ency of France. He seemed to confuse Cromwell and Charles II., 
but was not corrected. 

“T think,” he said, returning to the original topic, ‘‘ this conceit 
of being a Chosen People is a Teutonic as well as a Semitic charac- 
teristic. Look at the insignificant Swedes, too, as well as the 
English and the Germans, to say nothing of the Dutch.” 

“Surely the Dutch cannot think much of themselves,” said W. 
But B mentioned the Dutch methods of administration in the Hast 
Indies, and M Y said, “A Dutchman walks along the street in 
Batavia with all the aggressive dignity of a dull domineering school- 
master. Natives and other inferior persons must keep off the pave- 
ment, like the gallant sandwichmen in London.” He seemed to 
suppose the sandwichmen were somehow connected with the army. 

He next described, by way of contrast, the French treatment of 
the Tonquinese, to the great disadvantage of the Dutch. “The 
French have a genius for assimilating other races,” he concluded. 
X summarised Dutch history. Allseemed to agree that the best 
thing for both Dutch and Belgians would be to cashier their 
monarchs, abjure their patois, and unite with the French, dropping 
once for all their foolish Teutonic conceit. 

“ But is it only Teutonic?” asked B. ‘“‘ What say you to the 
Spaniards ?” 

“Oh, the true destiny of Spain also,” said X, “is to join France. 
it is centuries since King Louis said, ‘‘The Pyrenees are no 
more.’ ” 

“ But the Spaniards did not think so.” 

“No. ‘What can you expect of a people who, because once by 
the accident of history they had a king who ruled much of the rest 
of Europe, and were led by an Italian Columbus to the discovery of 
America, fancy they are still a leading power now when they hold 
nothing outside their own poor country but a few tropical islands, 
and have difficulty in holding even these? They think themselves a 
Chosen People, but are as mad as Don Quixote in doing so. It may 
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be their Semitic blood. There’s a good deal of the Arab in the 
Spaniard.” 

“ There’s not much of it among the Spanish-speaking races in 
South America,” said B, “and yet they are no more modest.” 

“ Oh, they’re modest compared to the Yankees,” cried W. “The 
Spanish-speaking races have a balance of mind derived from their 
Latin blood and training. They may think themselves a Chosen 
People with some reason, and are not offensive. But the Yankee— 
Bah ” 

“Repeat what you were telling us some time ago,” said Madame 
X. 

“It’s like renewing sorrow,” said he “ but our friend deserves to 
hear it. It was a Yankee. He told me that his great-great-great- 
grandfather had been a runaway Huguenot, and that he was a kind 
of improved Frenchman. He said this with the air of a man who 
wished to make himself agreeable. He was rich and bought pic- 
tures from me and my friends, so I had to listen to him.” 

The others smiled sympathetically, and encouraged him to tell 
more of the Yankee’s talk. 

“He began about our overwhelming National Debt,” said W, 
‘and our corrupt politicians. I thought about the Hall of Tam- 
many, but I said nothing. He went on to twaddle about our over- 
grown army and navy, and how we add to them, increasing our debt 
every year. He thonght it a pity, now we have the wisdom to 
remain Republicans, that we are also not wise enough to see our 
true interest is—can you believe it ?—to beg the United States to 
have pity on us, and vouchsafe us their kind protection. He was 
good enough to assure me we might retain our own language ‘as 
long as you want to,’ said he. These were his words. He seemed 
to think we might in time wané to give it up, but he was too con- 
siderate to say so. 

‘We might dispense with any field army, retaining just enongh 
for police work to shoot down anarchists and perhaps to garrison 
a few fortresses, but, of course, not all our fortresses. We have 
too many, and should dismantle most of them and use the buildings 
for factories or something useful. We were to give up all foreign 
policy and leave that to their President in Washington. He would 
protect us against Germany. After our army was reduced and the 
Yankees were satisfied of our sincerity, we might be allowed a few 
votes in the election of their President, and, perhaps, be allowed to 
elect a Senator or two and a Congressman. If Germany were 
troublesome, the United States would—what say you to this >— 
forbid any invasion. They would be gracious enough to us to tell 
the German Emperor to behave himself.” 

When we finished laughing at this, Y said, “Go on. What if 
the German Emperor dared to disobey ?” 
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“That seemed scarcely to occur to him as possible,” said W. 

“But the United States have a very small army and navy,” 
objected Y. 

‘* Oh, as for that,” said he, ‘‘ he remarked we could not do better 
with our navy than sell it to the Yankees, all ‘but a few old ships 
for harbour work. The Yankees could do the fighting at sea much 
better than we could. He did not think Germany could do much 
against the United States. He said the United States and Russia 
were to be the two great World Powers: I asked how there could 
be two World Powers? He thought the United States would allow 
the Russians to take permanent charge of uncivilised races. They 
would be very cheap policemen for Central Asia.” , 

After a pause M. W continued, “ Talk of conceit! The Jews 
are modest, compared to the Yankees.” 

“There are many Jews among them,” said Z. 

“Bah!” said W, “what are the Yankees? Originally a few 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, now watered down by millions of 
Polish, German, and Russian Jews, and the lowest and vilest of the 
Italian and some secondary races, the very dregs of Europe. They 
pay two prices for everything they buy from us, these Yankees, 
but they get things cheap enough for all that.” 


III. 


At one interval, when the train had stopped at some station, B 
went out. He had been complaining of thirst. Mle. Q watched 
him and remarked, ‘He walks like an officer.” He bought a 
bottle of light wine, poured it into a tumbler, and finished it at a 
draught. ‘‘ He has a German thirst,” said Mile. Q. 

When B came back the others laughingly told him this. He 
smiled and said, ‘ Ah, if you only knew where I had to earn my 
living you would understand. I live in India, and all the Euro- 
peans there suffer great thirst. Perhaps I should say, enjoy it. 
They are quenching it continually. Theirs is the happiness that 
seemed heavenly to the man that, in visiting the Zoo, envied the 
giraffe his long neck. When Anglo-Indians retire, it is said they 
miss the thirst of the Tropics more than anything else there.” 

‘‘ T suppose there is no doubt which is the chosen people there,” 
remarked Y. 

“ Why, no,” said B, “‘ nobody has any misgivings.” 

. © All believe in the English, of course ?” asked Y. 

“All the English do,” said B. ‘The other races believe in 
themselves. They recognise the power of the English, and tolerate 
them, just as even the Yankee was willing to tolerate snother World 
Power in the Russians—that is to say, as policemen.” 
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“ Bat they must look up to the English,” remarked X. ‘ Take 
the Bengalis, for instance. Surely they cannot be so stupid as to 
think themselves chosen for anything but to be a subject race. 
The very negroes could conquer them.” Then he quoted a song 
that might be translated : 


‘‘’T ween soldiers and soldiers there’s little to choose, 
But one man’s a match for a thousand Babus.” 


“Tf you go to Bengal, don’t talk like that,” said B. ‘The 
people of Bengal, like most others, are of mixed origins. One of 
the best clerks I ever had was a steady old Babu. There are many 
well-educated men among them, and some are really able. Speak- 
ing generally, however, they are as conceited as the English, if 
possible.” 

“JT doubt the possibility,” said X. ‘‘ But what grounds of conceit 
can the Bengalis have ?” 

“They are like other people,” said B. “They have a few real 
reasons and many more that are unreal. If an educated Bengali 
had begun answering that question when you left Paris, he might 
have been still talking at Marseilles. Nothing but physical fatigue 
usually arrests his flow of language. They are much addicted to 
eloquence.” 

‘They must be a particularly clever race,” said Madame X. 

“That does not seem to me to follow,” said B. “ Intellect 
means what a poet calls the ‘ mind’s eye,’ the capacity to recognise 
facts or to see what’s what. Words rightly used are indispensable 
for matters not lying under our noses, but what people usually call 
eloquence is a different thing. The clever mathematician is not he 
who can most quickly or most neatly cover a sheet of paper with 
figures or letters. A child could do that. The mathematician 
writes nothing without a meaning, and you judge of his skill, if 
you know his science, by the meaning only. So it is with words, 
spoken or written. I know a Bengali who in a week or so could 
write as much as all the works of Tacitus. Nevertheless, compared 
to Tacitus, he is what a little child scrawling x’s and y’s is to 
D’Alembert.” 

‘The child scrawling x’s and y’s may be a most promising child,” 
persisted Madame, and this part of the argument ended in 
merriment. 

“ Tell us more about the eloquent Bengalis,” said she then to B, 
“The other Indians, at least, are likely to appreciate eloquence, 
although you don’t.” 

“The Bengalis,” said B, “are not more eloquent than other 
Indian races—at least I never heard it said they were. Nearly all 
Indians are born orators, each in his own tongue. I have heard 
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illiterate peasants harangue in a style worthy of Lamartine or 
Thiers, Gladstone or Beaconsfield.” 

“Or Dan O'Connell ?” asked M. Z. “He, you know, once 
talked down a virago, a blatant old Irish woman selling fish.” 

‘“‘He’d be nowhere,” said B. ‘I have seen and heard an old 
native woman similarly engaged who could talk down a dozen 
Dans.” 

“Was she a Bengali?” asked Madame. 

“No, I was thinking of an old Burmese. I have heard Madrassis 
just as glib, I have no doubt there are many Bengalis the same. 
In fact I think one might undertake to provide half a dozen orators 
from any bazaar in India able to hold their own against the whole 
Chamber of Deputies, to say nothing of the House of Commons.” 

“Do the Bengalis differ at all from the rest ?” asked X. 

“They have perhaps more English-speaking men among them.” 

‘* And do the other races accept them as leaders ?” 

“ Not at all,” said B. “Each race believes in itself. There are 
of course wild half-savage folks, whose thoughts are hidden from 
us, like the thoughts of the dumb cattle. I do not speak of them. 
But take the other races. They dissemble their thoughts and feel- 
ings as much as they can, but one thing is plain, and it is that each 
believes in itself as a kind of Chosen People. I could give several 
instances from nearly every province in India.” 

Invited to mention some, he continued: “The Parsees are a 
fugitive clan, and few; yet they feel that India was specially created 
for their accommodation. The Rajputs know it was theirs before 
any Mahommedans appeared and look upon the Mahommedans as 
intruders. Many other Hindu races, Tamils, for example, in Southern 
India, have precisely the same feelings. The Mahommedans believe 
God specially created them to destroy the idolatory of India and 
take possession, They differ fiercely as to whether Shiabs or 
Sunnis are the chosen folk. They have almost as many sects as 
Protestant Christians. But each sect believes in itself. 

‘Outside India are the Afghans, also Mahommedan. Because 
upper India was once ruled from Afghanistan they consider it the 
intention of Providence to give it all to them, as soon as they are 
able to agree among themselves and negotiate a surrender with the 
English. But their nearest neighbours in India are the brave Hindu 
Sikhs, who have no misgivings about their own ability to deal with 
the Afghans. Sikhs and Afghans hate each other, as might be 
expected of neighbours, 

“As for the Brahmans, they look down on all these disputes 
from a great height. They consider such pretensions the vain 
refuges of peoples who must feel their own inferiority, but are too 
ill-bred to admit it. 

“‘The Burmans too have a similar feeling, in spite of the fact 
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that they are not in any respect above the average of India, You 
know how contemptuously the Burman King treated all European 
Ambassadors, and finally made war on India.” 

‘“* No,” said Mlle. Q. 

“Yes,” said X, “that is quite right. They even invaded India 
successfully, but were circumvented by the English command of the 
sea. An English army appeared at Rangoon where it was least 
expected. That was more than fifty years ago.” 

“‘ Long after then,” said Y, “and until the war of 1885, I have 
been told the heralds at the palace in Mandalay made every morning 
@ public proclamation saying, after the preliminary music and other 
noises subsided, that all other potentates of the world, Czars, 
Emperors, Kings, Princes and Presidents, must wait, and must not 
begin their breakfasts until after the Serene Majesty of Burma, 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, had finished his, This was the 
Burmese royal ‘Grace before Meat.’ After the King had breakfasted, 
another proclamation was made in the same way, the heralds kindly 
informing the listening and waiting world that His Serene Majesty 
of Burmah, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, had finished, so that 
the other potentates of the world, Czars, Emperors, Kings, Princes 
and Presidents, might now take breakfast.”} 

“ Were Queens not mentioned ?” asked Madame X. 


‘“No. I suppose it was taken for granted they would feel their 
own insignificance and not need telling.” 

‘You know,” said B, ‘‘ how the Orientals keep the better half of 
creation in the background.” 

“What is the attitude of the Brahmans to the English ?” asked X. 

‘‘ Their feelings,” answered B, “ resemble what an English poet 
fancifully attributed to the Orientals conquered by Rome. 


“The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world ; 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled ; 
The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again !” 


M. X translated this and the conversation continued as before. 

‘‘T had a Brahman servant once,” said B. ‘ His demeanour was 
that of a condescending prince, who chose to live a little while 
incognito. He left me at the end of the first month in a curious 
way. The war was going on and servants were scarce. When 
receiving his wages, he said that I must double the amount, or he’d 
leave me at once, and so would all the other servants. He was 


1 This story was well known in Rangoon, and I thought that M. Y might have 
been one of the many Frenchmen who resorted to Mandalay till 1885. 
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sent away. The others received their ordinary wages without 
grumbling, and said they had promised the Brahman to strike for 
double wages if he would begin. They did this, they explained, to 
get rid of him.” 

“But don’t the others all look up to the Brahmans?” 
asked X. 

“In certain parts of India many others do, but many don’t. 
Then there are Brahmans and Brahmans. Large classes of them 
are tabooed by other Brahmans. Even among those who look up 
to them, it is quite common for a man, especially of the lowest 
classes, to turn Mahommedan, or sometimes Christian. Then he 
looks down on the Brahman as an idolater.” 

‘Their colours are various, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes. In Sanskrit caste meant colour. The Sikhs are as fair 
as the Italians. The Tamils are as black as negroes. There are all 
shades.” 

‘“T don’t wonder at even the blackest believing in themselves,” 
said W, “for even Negroes do that. Every tribe has its God. 
And think of Liberia, the Negro republic, where full dress, I 
suppose, is a silk hat only. Some years ago, when war seemed 
imminent in Europe, Liberia sent a reassuring note to all the 
Powers to say that it would remain neutral. Happily Europe 
knew that Liberia’s one man-of-war was immovable, because the 
only European engineer on it had struck work, as his pay was in 
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“ Aren’t the Burmese Mongolians?” asked X. 
“Yes,” said B, “ brown Mongolians.” 
“Well,” said X, with a look of mingled surprise and candour, 
‘‘that makes me agree that this failing is also characteristic of 
Mongolian as well as of Semitic and Teutonic and dark races. We 
know how the Chinese regard all foreign devils, and not only 
consider themselves a world power, but also think China the only 
important part of the world. I don’t know about the Japanese.”; 

“‘ They are equally self-satisfied,” said Y. ‘I have read a good 
deal about both, and find it difficult to realise much that I am 
compelled to believe. The conceit of the yellow race is colossal.” 

“‘ Haven’t they a respectful terror of the white races?” asked X. 

‘*Terror, yes, at times,” said Y, “respect, never. A savant just 
returned told me that he was almost sorry he had learned Chinese. 
He would have left the country with more pleasant recollections if 
he had not known the language. The Chinese were polite. But 
when he overheard them speaking of him among themselves, he 
was amased to find that even servants and porters not only did not 
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respect him, but actually looked down on him. They spoke of him 
as he might have spoken of a precocious ape, saying, ‘ the creature 
is beginning to talk like a man.’ 

“When alarmed, the Chinese do seem to look on us with 
loathing, such as we might have for apes, if besides being like 
ourselves, and ugly, they had fangs as poisonous as a cobra’s, 
and attacked us in swarms. Think how the Chinese women and 
children were killed or killed themselves to escape the terrible fate 
of being at the mercy of the French and English savages marching 
on Pekin.” 

“Bat do not our inventions put them in awe? And our 
scientific weapons ?” 

“They are only beginning to notice these things, and are not 
likely to respect us for them, any more than we respect a crocodile 
or a shark for strength of jaw. The Japanese have learned to use 
our inventions quickly enough, and are growing more conceited than 
ever in consequence. Among my acquaintances in Paris is a 
Japanese medical student, who is sure Japan is fated to take the 
first place in the world, as soon as it has digested China and driven 
back the Russians from the Pacific.” 

‘They'll never do that,” said Messrs. X, W and Z, in chorus, 
“‘ Never,” echoed the ladies. For ten minutes one had to listen to 
harangues in praise of the noble Russian people. Unfortunately 
there was always more than one going on at once. So a listener 
could gather nothing more definite than that Russia was fated to 
dominate Eastern Europe and Asia, and hand in hand with France 
give law to the world. 

‘“‘Do they too believe themselves a Chosen People?” asked B, 
as soon as he could be heard. 

‘‘ Assuredly,” said X. He proceeded to give a brief outline of 
Russian history—how Russia had stood in the breach and saved 
Europe from the Tartar hordes, how it had grown and grown, 
learning civilisation from France as it grew, and how, all mis- 
understandings with France now ended, the road was open for its 
magnificent forward march. The Panslavist enthusiasm at the 
time of the last Russo-Turkish war was described. ‘ Never again,” 
he concluded, “ shall England and Germany concoct such a Berlin 
Treaty. Never again shall they stand in the path of the great 
Slav people.” 

“ What of the Poles and the Hungarians?” asked B. “Don’t 
they both believe in themselves as Chosen Races ?” 

“The Hungarians do,” said X, ‘‘but as for the Poles, I never 
thought of their doing so.” After a little discussion all agreed 
they did. 

“ The fact is,” said X, “their political misfortunes have made 
them all silly on that topic.” 
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It appeared to be the unanimous opinion that the Poles ought to 
reconcile themselves to Russia, and were fools for not having done 
it long ago. 

The Hungarians also, it was thought, could not do better than 
prepare to join Russia, All other nationalities in Eastern Europe 
should do the same, The Turks were worthless. Their conceit 
was of a piece with their general stupidity. But others should know 
better. The extraordinary folly of Servians and Bulgarians believing 
in themselves was discussed as if they were the only peoples in the 
world who were so foolish. The destinies of Europe were so 
obviously entrusted to the great Russian people that it was criminal 
blindness in others not to recognise the fact. Such at least was the 
opinion of all but B. 

“The destinies of Europe!” he exclaimed. ‘ What then of the 
French, are not they a Chosen People ? ” 

‘‘In a sense, yes. In a sense, no,” answered X. ‘The mission 
of the French is peculiar. It is the continuation of the noble work 
of the Greeks and Romans, whose true representatives are the French. 
They differ from all other nations in their superior intelligence. 
Other races have able individuals, especially those races that have 
long been on intimate terms with the French. But only among 
the French is that openness to light which marks all strong intel- 
lects so general as to be the common sign of any educated man. Our 
very artisans are sometimes equal or superior to German professors 
and our privates to German officers. 

‘The topic we have just been discussing is a striking illustration 
of my meaning. Every nation is deluded by self-conceit and thinks 
itself a Chosen People. The French alone are superior to any such 
nonsense, They know that superiority among races is due to nothing 
but clear intelligence, the very thing that makes mankind superior 
to other animals; therefore they regard nothing else. | 

“This is the secret of their marvellous assimilating power. The 
Alsatians are of German extraction, but having learned much from 
us they became French in heart, and remain so to this day. Their 
present cruel fate is like that of a few civilised men thrown unarmed 
among inferior races, and compelled to assimilate themselves or be 
massacred. It is not that the French ¢hink themselves superior to 
other races, but that they are so, and the best proof of this is their 
freedom from any delusion about being a Chosen People.” 

He went on in this way till his breath failed him. Then said 
B, “ You mean that they are among nations what Socrates was 
among the Greeks ? ” 

*“ Precisely so,” said X. 

‘“‘T don’t understand,” said Madame. 

“You must know,” said her husband, ‘ that Socrates, being pro- 
nounced by an oracle the wisest of the Greeks then living, said the 
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explanation must be that he knew his own ignorance, and must 
suppose the others did not know theirs. It is a most apt illustra- 
tion, and exactly expresses my meaning. I am much obliged to 
Monsieur.” 

‘But Monsieur has not said that he agrees with you!” exclaimed 
Mile. Q, peering up at that individual, who had now risen to quit 
the carriage, as the train had reached his destination. There was a 
general exclamation of surprise at Mlle. Q’s remark. 

‘Tf one could judge a nation as one judges a poet,” said B, “I 
mean by the best of his productions, then surely I could agree. The 
French, more perhaps than most nations, would prefer to be so 
judged.” 

“Yes,” said W, “the French are the artists and poets of 
Europe.” 

B had no time to make his meaning clearer without needless 
offence. Amid salutations more cordial than usual he quitted the 
carriage, and was seen by its occupants no more. 

The opinion he had advanced, that every nation thinks itself a 
chosen nation, had been a novelty to those who heard it and seems 
worth examination. It is by the advice of a veteran politician of 
cosmopolitan sympathies that I commend it to the candid considera- 
tion of impartial readers. 

Assuredly, wherever one might go to seek a modest people who 
did not believe in themselves, it would not be to the fair land of 
France. Nor is the search likely to be successful elsewhere. There 
are many apparent exceptions, but every one on close study seems 
to me to verify the rule. National self-conceit is inherent in human 
nature, and seems not one whit more worthy of respect in the mobs 
of London, Paris, Berlin, or Madrid, than in the mobs of Pekin. 
There is a use for it, no doubt; there is a varying amount of justice 
in the pride of every nation. Let others discuss these topics. 
Suffice it now to say that, useful or mischievous, right or wrong, the 
self-conceit of nations is everywhere, and this small world, poor 
little satellite of a mediocre star, is filled with Chosen Peoples. 


Davin WILson, 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


A VALUABLE monograph on the Whalebone Whales of the Western 
North Atlantic, by Mr. F. W. True, has been published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The author has done good service in 
identifying the various species in the region referred to, there having 
previously been some confusion in nomenclature on account of the 
great difficulties attending the study of these gigantic cetaceans. 
Owing to the establishment of a whaling station in Newfoundland 
the author had exceptional opportunities of studying fresh speci- 
mens of three species of baleen whales, and the excellent photo- 
graphs testify to the careful work done. The numerous historical 
references to the occurrence of whales on the American coasts are 
evidence of much patient research, and many of them are of interest 
to the historian. 

Another useful publication by the Smithsonian Institution is a 
second supplement to the late Dr. H. C. Bolton’s Bibliography of 
Chemistry.2, The author's services to chemical literature have been 
considerable, and this last supplement brings his biography of 
chemical literature down to the year 1902. It is to be hoped that 
this useful work may be continued under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Although the late Dr. J. Leidy was well known as a fertile writer 
and the greatest American authority on helminthology, he left no 
complete work on the latter subject. His son, Dr. J. Leidy, jun., 
has now collected in one volume most of the published articles on 
helminthology and parasitology, which is issued as part of vol. xlvi. 
of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.* Among the many 
interesting observations of Dr. Leidy may be mentioned those upon 
the important part played by flies in the spreading of contagious 
diseases, observations which have had such far-reaching influence 
in the hands of Major Ross and others. The influence of flies in 
spreading gangrene was first noticed in the large military hospitals 

1-The Whalebone Whales of the Western North Atlantic. By F. W. True. Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution. 1904. 

2A Select Bibliography of Chemistry. By H. ©. Bolton. Second Supplement. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1904. 


% Researches in Helminthology and Parasitology. By J. Leidy. Arranged and 
Edited by J. Leidy, jun. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1904. 
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during the American civil war, and further experiments were made 
on the sabject during 1871. Dr. Leidy’s work included numerous 
notes on palaeontology— indeed on most branches of biology. The 
communication of diseases to children through the agency of mice 
was demonstrated in 1873, and there are numerous other instances 
in which Dr. Leidy’s acute powers of observation anticipated many 
other conclusions of modern science. The same volume contains 
some important researches by E. Fowle, jun.,on the Absorption of 
Water Vapour in the Infra-red Solar Spectrum, carried out with the 
assistance of the delicate bolographic apparatus of the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory. 

A Revision of the Paleozoic Bryozoa is undertaken by E. O. Ulrich 
and R. S. Bassler, and J. E. Duerden contributes a paper on Recent 
Results on the Morphology and Development of Coral Polyps, 
containing much new matter. 

Another of the useful little handbooks on technical literature, 
published by the Patent Office, has recently appeared.! It contains 
a list of those works in the Patent Office Library classified accord- 
ing to their contents, which relate to the subjects mentioned. This 
is a great improvement on the system of catalogues in use in most 
libraries, in which the compiler of the catalogue simply arranges 
the books according to their titles, which are in many cases mis- 
leading. So far as we have tested the classification it appears to 
have been very well done, and will be of great use to those who 
wish to consult works in the Patent Office Library. It would be 
an improvement to print the name of each volume on the back, so 
that they can be identified on the shelves of an ordinary library, 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


England, a Nation : Being the Papers of the Patriots’ Club,? consists 
of a number of essays contributed by public men well known in 
their respective spheres of thought or action, and edited by Mr. 
Lucian Oldershaw. ‘“ The Patriotic Idea” is a plea by Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton for the preservation of Nationalism, which is being 
destroyed and swallowed up in the ravenous maw of modern 
Imperialism. The fallacy of Imperialism that an Empire by ab- 
sorbinga people against their will, thereby in course of time extracting 
from them the best that is in them, is mercilessly exposed. How 


1 Subject List of Works on the Fine and Graphite Arts and Art Industries in the 
Library of the Patent Office. London: Patent Office. 1904. 

2 England, a Nation: Being the Papers of the Patriots’ Club. Edited by Lucian 
Oldershaw. London and Edinburgh: R. Brimley Johnson. 1904, 
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has Ireland benefited Great Britain, how Poland Russia, how the 
Low Countries Spain? Where all is distinctly above the average 
it seems invidious to point to any as the best. Yet to us “ The English 
City,” by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, is the most fascinating. The 
subject, no doubt, is one of profound human interest, and to this it 
owes a large measure of fascination, but Mr. Masterman has shown 
a depth of feeling, a breadth of view, and a fulness of knowledge 
which characterises the true reformer and distinguishes him from 
political mountebanks and quack medicine men of the type of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his deluded Protectionist followers. Scarcely less 
interesting is the “ English Countryside,” by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor. 
On the problem of land ownership he has some shrewd hints to 
make, but we think him too pessimistic upon the question of the 
cycle as an instrument of road travelling. We do not agree that 
the pace is high for observation. With the average tourist it is not 
greater than that of the stage-coach, and any cyclist, unless racing, 
can surrender his faculties to observation for all practical purposes. 
Mr. Hugh Law, M.P., gives ‘‘ The Case of Ireland,” in which he 
explains the antagonism of Irish Nationalism to English Imperialism. 
By English Imperialism Mr. Law no doubt means Tory Imperialism 
of the Chamberlain pattern, and he would have done well in his 
otherwise able paper to have distinguished between the true and the 
false Imperialism. In the former, as conceived by Liberal thinkers, 
Ireland could take her place, without any derogation to her claim of 
separate nationality. On similar lines we next have ‘“ The Case of 
Macedonia” from the pen of Mr, Henry W. Nevinson, followed by 
“ The Case of South Africa ” from that of Mr. J. L. Hammond, in 
which is traced the complete surrender of Lord Milner to the mining 
magnates, and the complete failure of all the promises so lavishly 
displayed when Mr. Chamberlain dressed the shop window for his 
deluded admirers. ‘Patriotism and Education” is adequately 
treated by Mr. Reginald A. Bray, L.C.C.,in which he pleads for the 
continuance or restoration of the old-time customs and village sports. 
The late Lord Salisbury thought that a circus would have a higher 
educational effect than village councils. A circus, however, is 
hardly so likely to stop the rush to the towns as simple and social 
recreations, which bind a people to their homes and make them 
proud of their village. Finally we have a summary from the 
Editor, in which he seeks to gather together and enforce the various 
ideas suggested by the previous writers. The Patriots’ Club has no 
cause to be ashamed of these brilliant essays upon engrossing topics 
of the day by its members. 

The Shade of the Balkans" is the joint production of three persons, 


1 The Shade of the Balkans. Being a Collection of Bulgarian Folk-Songs and Pro 
verbs, here for the first time rendered into English ; together with an Essay on 
Bulgarian Popular Poetry, and another on the Origin of the Bulgars. By Henry 
Bernard, Pencho Slaveikoff, and E. J. Dillon. London: David Nutt. 1904. 
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Mr. Henry Bernard, Pencho Slaveikoff, and Dr. E. J. Dillon. Mr. 
Bernard and Dr. Dillon were awaiting in Sofia the outbreak of 
hostilities, when they encountered in the National Library Pencho 
Slaveikoff, and in ten minutes had planned their book. The latter, 
the poet of the Bulgars, is the caged lion of Sofia, and this is 
how he appeared to Mr. Bernard: “ Great massive shoulders, a 
massive head swarthy with beard of black and silver (though the 
poet is under forty), a brow that sets one thinking, and eyes—eyes 
weary with the world’s trouble, darkling eyes, eyes of the twilit 
woods, those of a woodland faun, eyes that laugh at you and their 
owner, unbearable eyes, Slaveikoff is the figure of revolt. As he 
walks painfully through the town—for his feet are unwilling 
travellere—he longs with a fierce desire to be where no man knows 
him.” Resembling an erudite professor, yet there is no phaee of 
Balgarian life, no village, and scarce an individual with which 
Slaveikoff is not intimately acquainted. The introduction to the 
one hundred and one Bulgarian folk-songs is contributed by 
Pencho, from whom we learn their history and something of the 
men to whom we owe their present existence. One of the greatest 
figures in the Renaissance of Bulgarian literature, even if not in its 
creation, was the father of Pencho, Petko R. Slaveikoff, pedagogue, 
journalist, Minister of Education, and, finally, Minister of the Interior. 
He is regarded also as one of the best poets, and of him an American 
professor has said : ‘“‘ At any rate a grateful nation will cherish his 
name as connected with some of the sweetest songs, most attractive 
stories, vigorous polemics, earnest patriotic appeals, and valuable 
folklore contributions made by any writer during the Renaissance.” 
In Pencho’s opinion many of these folk-songs date from classical 
times, although altered and modified by the long centuries. This 
of itself is sufficient to excite the keenest curiosity. To the songs 
is added a selection of Bulgarian proverbs. The appendix contains 
some valuable notes upon the songs, which might with advantage 
have been lengthened and for convenience have been placed as 
footnotes. It also contains Dr. Dillon’s erudite contribution on 
“ Origin and Language of the Primitive Bulgars.” There is probably 
no subject more fascinating than ethnology, and the origin of no 
people has given rise to more conflicting theories than that of the 
Bulgarians. It is Dr. Ivan Shishmanov, Professor at the University 
of Sofia, who had reduced chaos to demonstrated truth. The 
primitive Bulgars came of Tarko-Tartar stock, and their primitive 
tongue was also a Turko-Tartar dialect. Though deriving their 
name from the Volga, the Bulgars were, not autochthonous in any 
part of the Volga basin, nor indeed in the north of Europe. They 
came from the warmer south. For evidence of these conclusions, 
which Dr. Dillon accepts with much acute criticism, we can 
only refer the reader to the book itself, which is not only over- 
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flowing with interest, but is indispensable to ethnologists and 
philologists. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Those who have read Professor Dill’s Roman Society in the Last 
Century of the Western Empire will not be disappointed in his Roman 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius The author's literary skill 
has enabled him even to make the dry bones of the inscriptions part 
aud parcel of the literature of the period, with which he is indis- 
putably more familiar than any other Englishman living. His main 
object is to show how the later Stoicism and the new Platonism, 
working in eclectic harmony, strove to supply a rule of conduct and 
a higher vision of the Divine world. But then, as now, philosophy 
failed to find an anodyne for the spiritual troubles of the mass of 
mankind. The voice they sought came to them at last through 
the worships of Isis and Mithra, ‘“‘ which promised a hope of immor- 
tality, and provided a sacramental system to soothe the sense of 
guilt and prepare the trembling soul for the great ordeal on the 
verge of another world. How far these Eastern systems succeeded 
and where they failed it is one great purpose of his book to explain.” 
It is, unfortunately, impossible, within the limits of a short notice, 
to do more than call attention to the general aim of a work that 
deserves to rank with Lecky’s History of European Morals. 

In the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of last month we had occasion to 
notice a posthumous work by Professor E. A. Freeman, entitled 
Western Europe in the Fifth Century. That brilliant fragment, for 
the publication of which we are indebted to the joint editorial 
labours of the late Professor York Powell and Mr. T. Scott Holmes, 
is now succeeded by a still more substantial contribution to our 
knowledge of history, viz., Western Europe in the Eighth Century 
and Onward,” which consists of portions of courses of lectures given 
by Mr. Freeman in the University of Oxford. The chapters and 
sections which concern the tenth century belong to the same sub- 
ject. The task of editing the MS., which devolved on Mr. T. Scott 
Holmes alone, has been performed with scrupulous care, Its diffi- 
culty could hardly be exaggerated, for Mr. Freeman had at times 
only indicated the sources of the references. Our knowledge of this 
period is so meagre that we are grateful for the light thrown on it 
bythe researches, unfortunately incomplete, of one who had made 
the subject peculiarly his own. 


1 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By Samuel Dill, M.A., &c. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1904. 

2 Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward. By the late Professor E. A. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 1904. 
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A Synopsis of Roman History to 138 a.D.,) by Messrs. W. F. Mason 
and J. F. Stout, should prove a boon to students preparing for the 
London Intermediate Arts, 1906. The work, which isa multum in 
parvo of accurate compilation, is interleaved throughout in order to 
afford those using it an opportunity for supplementing, from inde- 
pendent reading, the information conveyed by the text. Students 
of Roman Law will also find the Synopsis useful. 

Die Grenzen der Geschichte,? by Herr Friedrich Gottl, is an am- 
plification of a lecture on the Limits of History, delivered at a 
meeting of German historians at Heidelberg in the spring of 1903. 
Many who then heard it failed to grasp the lecturer's meaning, which 
is none too clear even now that he has revised and enlarged his 
treatise. He makes a happy choice of what may be called a text in 
the well-known Felsenmeer in the Odenwald. There is found a 
mountain-side which is covered, from the summit down into the 
valley, with a vast extent of immense boulders of syenite: enormous 
rounded stones, resembling in shape and position—in everything 
except size—a tract of pebbles on the shore. Hard by this sea of 
rocks are some quarries, and in or near them are large worked stones 
still bearing the marks of the tools by which they wers sepsrated 
from the mother rock. One of them is a gigantic monolith, a 
cylindrical column some thirty feet in length and more than a yard 
in diameter, which lies upon the ground. These worked stones, says 
Herr Gottl, were worked by man a few hundreds or thousands of 
years ago: the sea of rocks was, a few millions of years ago, the 
work of nature, or, to be a little more precise, of water. Looking 
back into the distant past, we can see men—Romans or others 
—working on this column, and we can reconstruct the tools with 
which they worked. Looking much further back, we can see the 
water, by slow but incessant process, breaking up parts of the once 
solid mass of stone, and wearing it into the round smooth blocks 
which lie before us to-day. There is a continuity from the process 
of nature to the work of early man, and so to the culture of our 
own time. Is then the province of the historian to extend back 
beyond human records into the pre-historic sons—into periods 
hitherto claimed only by anthropologists and biologists, nay into the 
even more remote territories of the geologist? “Will the investi- 
gation of those primzval ages yield any results that will be valuable 
to the every-day life of all times,” to quote Herr Gottl? After a 
long and laborious argument, he finds a great gulf between the 
‘ historical and meta-historical.” The latter is a term which he has 
invented to include geology, cosmogony, and the development of 
life—all of which he regards as “‘ quasi-historical,” and therefore 


1 A Synopsis of Roman History to 188 a.D. By W. F. Mason, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and J. F. Stout, B.A.Camb. London: W. B. Clive. 

2 Die Grenzen der Geschichte. Von Friedrich Gottl. Liepzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1904. 
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outside the limits of history. The book is not one to be perused 
in a hammock in a sunny garden, and it is to be regretted that it is 
not simplified by either an epitome or an index. 

We have received Vols. III. and IV. of The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, M.A., F.R.S.,| edited with additions by Mr. Henry R, 
Wheatley, F.S.A. These comprise the period from Jannary 1, 
1662-3 down to June 30, 1665. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the same care hes been bestowed on editing these as charac- 
terised their predecessors. 

The late Mr. T. B. Harbottle was a good classical scholar, and 
well versed in the literature of the Latin countries, as evidenced by 
several excellently compiled dictionaries of quotations. His Dictionary 
of Battles? may be regarded as a companion volume to Dictionary of 
Historical Allusions, which was favourably reviewed by the WEsrt- 
MINSTER REVIEW some time ago. As its author died whilst the work 
was going to press, the duty of correcting the proofs and preparing 
the index was entrusted to Colonel P. H. Dalbiac, and most con- 
scientiously has he performed it. We have fairly tested the Dic- 
tionary of Battles and have not found it wanting. There are five 
entries under the heading Russo-Japanese War; much space— 
speaking, of course, comparatively, for the book only consists of 273 
pages of highly condensed matter—is devoted to Port Arthur; and 
the battle of Te-li-ssi, which took place on June 14, 1904, is the 
latest therein recorded. 

In his inaugural lecture, entitled A Plea for the Historical 
Teaching of History,? Professor C. H. Firth brings a grave indict- 
ment against the shortcomings of the flourishing Modern History 
School at Oxford. “It produces well-informed politicians and 
journalists, good civil servants, and many useful persons in less 
conspicuous spheres,” . . . but “at the end of two years we turn 
out our man, even our first-class man, unable to read MSS,, unless 
they are very modern ones, unaccustomed to handle original autho- 
rities, and without any knowledge of historical bibliography. . . . 
He has been taught results instead of methods; not how to find 
out, but what to remember.” It is in vain that the University has 
provided lectures in palzography, diplomatic, and other auxiliary 
sciences, which the Germans call Hil/fswissenschaften. Their lectures 
are sparsely attended ; for such sciences, indispensable to the future 
historian, are not taken into account in the award of honours. Tke 
fetish of the “schools” remains the deadly foe to original research. 


1 The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Transcribed by the late Rev. Minors 
Bright, M.A., from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Edited, with Additions, by Henry R. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vols. III. and 
IV. London: George Bell & Sons, 1904. 

2 Dictionary of Battles from the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By Thomas 
Benfield Harbottle. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 

3 A Plea for the Historical Teuching of History. An Inaugural Lecture, delivered 
on Nov. 9,1904. By C. H. Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904. 
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Let us hope that Professor Firth may succeed where Freeman and 
Powell failed. By endorsing his rational scheme of reform, the 
University of Oxford might not only wipe away her reproach of 
indifference to the claims of historical research, but at the same 
time raise the School of Modern History to the level of the Con- 
tinental schools. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The third series of The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons! deals 
with the Family ; People of Other Lands; History of Art, Science, 
and Religion, which completes Mr. F. J. Gould’s scheme of ethical 
instruction on a non-dogmatic basis. The lessons themselves are 
reprints, classified and revised, from two weekly papers published 
at Leicester. Judged as a whole, the work seems to have been well 
done ; but opinions are likely always to be divided as to the 
feasibility of inculcating ethics on a non-religious basis. 

Of Ovid : Fasti V. VI.,2 edited by Messrs. J. Thompson, M.A., and 
A. F. Watts, M.A., it is sufficient to say that, in point of scholar- 
ship, it is on the same high level as was reached by its forerunners 
in the classical texts issued by the University Tatorial Press. The 
sections in the Introduction dealing with prosody are especially 
deserving of admiration. Of the 5632 University Correspondence 
College students who have passed at the University of London 
during the last six years, no less than fifty-five have gained 
University scholarships, exhibitions, medals, and prizes. 

True cases of double memory in which the ego or real self is 
served alternately by two distinct and separate memories have since 
the days of Hippocrates formed subjects of speculation. In Twice a 
Man,® “ Butterfly ” Boggs—the handsome, pleasure-loving husband 
of the coarse and ignorant proprietress of a mammoth hardware 
store—after being nearly throttled by his wife, procures a divorce, 
and then arranges to marry the fascinating widow who is his latest 
flame. Then suddenly, when in a strange city, he loses all recol- 
letions of his previous existence, and becomes in mind a child. He 
is fortunate enough to find judicious and kindly protectors, but he 
does not recover his former ego until he has a wife and child. The 
story relates the various predicaments into which he is led by bis 
erotic temperament, The author has elaborated an ingenious Brain 


1 The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. By¥F.J.Gould. Third Series. London: 
Watts & Co. 1904. 

2 Ovid: Fasti V., VI. Edited by J. Thompson, M.A, Camb., and A. F. Waitt, 
M.A.Oxon. London: W. B. Clive. 

3 Twicea Man, By Clark H. Bronson. Chicago: Bronson & Co. 1904. 
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and Mind Interaction Theory, into a criticism of which considerations 
of space forbid ue from entering. As a novel, Zwice a Man is well 
worth reading by such as have enjoyed the case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. 

First Stage Building Construction, by Mr. Brysson Cunningham, 
contains rather more matter than is actually required under the 
existing regulations of the Board of Education, but nothing that 
can be deemed superfluous. Its more numerous illustrations and 
diagrams make it, in every respect, a marked improvement on the 
previous edition. It deserves to command a large sale. 

We know of no better introduction to that most fascinating of 
Greek prose-writers, Lucian, than Mr. T. R. Mills’ excellent: edi- 
tion of Charon and Piscator,2 which contains an introduction, 
glossary, and notes. Primarily intended for London University 
candidates, we shall be surprised if this edition is not largely adopted 
as a school text-book. 

In Hither and Yonder? Mr. D. Kaess takes for his theme certain 
passages in The Mahabharata, the moral of which is summed up 
as follows: ‘Therefore be not as one whose motive for action is 
hope of reward. Perform thy duty, abandon thought of consequence, 
and make the event equal, whether it end in good or evil.” Mr. Kaess 
embodies his proverbial philosophy in rhymed couplets of mediocre 
quality. Not much can be said on behalf of the “‘ metric musing 
melody ” of the Reply by ‘‘ Gael.” 

It is common knowledge that, above all nations, the Japanese are 
conspicuous for their passionate love of flowers and blossoms; indeed 
Japan itself might be fitly described as a miniature Paradise, at 
once a@ picture and a poem. Flowers are associated with every act 
of a Japanese’s life: they herald his birth; they are his daily com- 
panions, and accompany him to the grave, afterwards serving as a 
link between him and those he has left. His friends and relations 
do not rest satisfied with piling up his coffin with floral tributes, but 
show their reverence for the deceased by such offerings for long 
years afterwards. Their theory of flower arrangement depends upon 
the “language of lines” rather than upon the massing of colour; 
the chromatic scheme of a typical European bouquet appears to 
them as an outrage on art. In The Japanese Floral Calendar,’ by 
Mr. Ernest W. Clement, has been modified in accordance with the 
Gregorian style, recently adopted by Japan, where formerly New 
Year’s Day fell from three to seven weeks later than ours. The 


1 First Stage Building Construction. By Brysson Cunningham, B.E. Assoc. M. 
Inst, C.E. London: W. B. Clive. 1904. 
2 Iwcian: Charon and Piscator. Edited by T. R. Mills, M.A. Oxon. London: 
W.B. Clive. 1904. 
8 Hitherand Yonder. By D. Kaess. Liverpool : Edward Howell. 
* The Japanese Floral Calendar. By Ernest W. Clement, M.A. Chicago: The 


Open Court t Publishing Company. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. 1905. 
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typical hana characteristic of the months are as follows: pine, plum, 
peach, cherry, wistaria, iris, morning glory (equal to the convolvulus), 
lotus, nanakusa (lit. “seven grasses”), maple, chrysanthemum, 
and camelia. As the last named, by reason of its fragility, is held 
to be symbolical of death, it is confined to funerals. No poem is, 
therefore, assigned to it. This dainty volume, the production of 
which has evidently been a labour of love, is both well and profusely 
illustrated; specially noticeable is the illustration of the Dolls’ 
Feast, which occurs in the month of the peach. We wonder how 
much longer the “ flower-viewing picnics,” on which occasions the 
entire population takes holiday, will survive the appallingly rapid 
inroad of Occidental “ civilisation.” 





POETRY. 


Little Red Riding-Hood' is a story of perennial interest, but as 
told in verse by Dr. Maurice C. Hime, it should obtain a new lease 
of life in all nurseries into which the modern craze for cultivating 
the tender mind at the expense of the imagination has, happily, not 
penetrated. The illustrations are of an unusually high quality. 


1 Little Red Riding-Hood. A Tragedy told in Verse. Ry Maurice C, Hime, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated by 8S. Rosamund Praeger. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
1905. 
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